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War's Grip Tightens 


AR CONTROLS over industry, business, agriculture, and labour 
will profoundly affect the social worker’s milieu—the homes of 
Canada, and the people therein. 


Gradually, and still slowly, the nature of the conflict is being borne 
in upon the Canadian people. They are beginning daily to realize what 
many have argued for this last fifteen years, that, were access to raw 
materials and exchange of life’s essentials not made a matter of inter- 
national agreement, the under-endowed nations would, perforce, attack 
those more richly endowed, or alternatively, drag them down to their 
levels of sustenance, and economic controls. Canadians have lived to 
experience both methods of attack, and, upon this whole continent, 
realization is just dawning that, with all resources essential to a nation 
and without direct armed attack or invasion, a people’s freedom and 
standards of living can be definitely curbed and restrained, undermined 
and even destroyed. 


Total organization for war by equal need of their acceptance of 
the aggressor enjoins total organi- some of them as war emergencies 
zation upon the defender, and the tolerable to a free people only as 
attacked peoples retain their fund- weapons of desperation in a 
amental freedoms only as their desperate conflict. 
surrender of them is intelligent, Shackles have been accepted 
voluntary and temporary, only as_ (because we recognize their part in 
they keep their parliamentary the mobilization of the nation) 
institutions subject to them and  ypon practically all the major ac- 
their governments subject to their tivities of free enterprise. The 
parliamentary assemblies. products of our labour, our capital, 

Incredible things have happened our thought are all to be fitted: in 
to Canada’s free economy and life to a framework of control, through 
in the last six weeks: it is doubt- the new wages and cost of living 
ful whether many Canadians ap- bonuses, through price fixing on 
prehend their full significance the products of field or farm or 
sufficiently to appreciate their factory, and through similar con- 
necessity, and to recognize the trols upon services and remunera- 








tion in executive and managerial 
pursuits. 

These drastic measures are 
directed to conservation of effort 
and of resources to the main ob- 
jective of victory over the ex- 
traneous enemy. “We must face 
the fact”, said the Prime Minister, 
in announcing these new policies, 
on October 18th, “that there are 
not enough men; there are not 
enough machines; there are not 
enough materials to meet the de- 
mands of consumers and the needs 
of war. Since the government, with 
the full support of the Canadian 
people, is determined to maintain 
and to intensify the war effort, we 
have no choice but to reduce our 
consumption of goods. To us, too, 
has come the choice between guns 
and butter”. 


Price Stabilization 

“This”, says the Prime Minis- 
ter, “is what we propose to do.... 
On and after November 17, 1941, 
no person may sell any goods or 
supply any services at a price or 
rate higher than the maximum 
price or rate charged by him for 
such goods or services during the 
four weeks from September 15th 
to October 11th, of the present 
year the limit or ceiling on 
prices will apply to all goods, ex- 
.cept sales for export. It will also 
apply to all rentals. The limit will 
also apply to the rates charged for 
electricity, gas, steam heat, and 
water; telegraph, wireless and tele- 
phone services; the transportation 
of goods and persons and the pro- 
vision of dock, harbour and pier 
facilities; warehousing and storage; 
undertaking and embalming; laun- 


dering, cleaning; tailoring and 
dressmaking; hairdressing and re- 
lated services; plumbing and heat- 
ing; painting and decorating; re- 
pairing of all kinds; the supplying 
of meals, refreshments and 
beverages. Power is given to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to add to this list. In the case of 
most agricultural |products and 
fish, the maximum prices will be 
based upon market prices during 
the four weeks prior to October 
11th, rather than upon the actual 
selling prices of individual farmers 
or fishermen. 


Wage Stabilization 

Further, the Prime Miuinister 
added “It is obvious that the 
prices of finished goods cannot be 
controlled successfully unless the 
cost of production is also con- 
trolled. Wages are a large element 
in the cost of producing the manu- 
factured goods required by con- 
sumers. That is why the cost of 
living cannot be controlled unless 
wages are also stabilized. The 
policy of limiting the rise of wages 
is, in other words, a vital part of 
the policy of safeguarding the 
wage-earners, as consumers, from 
the evil effects of a rising cost of 
living. With the policy of stabil- 
izing wages the government is ex- 
tending its policy of safe-guarding 
the earnings of the wage-earners. 
.. . Henceforward no employer in 
Canadian industry or commerce 
may, without permission, increase 
his present basic wage rates. After 
November 15th every employer 
will be obliged to pay a bonus in 
accordance with the terms speci- 
fied by government order, and to 





adjust the bonus regularly every 
three months in accordance with 
a definite formula. The bonuses 
now being paid will require to be 
adjusted to the cost of living index 
as of the effective date. In future 
all employers will pay a bonus on 
the same basis. Penalties will be 
imposed for failure to comply with 
the order. 


The Farmer 

“The policy touches the farmer 
in two ways. The principle of the 
price-ceiling will be applied to 
agricultural prices, while, at the 
same time, total agricultural in- 
come will be supported, where 
necessary, by government action. 
In other words, while wages and 
the prices of farm products will be 
stabilized, the income of both 
labour and agriculture will be safe- 
guarded.” 


The Executive Worker 
On November the 6th, the 
Honourable the Minister of Fi- 
nance, announced that action was 
immediately pending to submit 
managerial and executive income, 
not subject to cost of living 
bonuses, to controls similar to 

those prescribed for wages. 


The Cost of Living Bonus 

The cost of living bonus, in rela- 
tion to this new wartime wages 
policy, was implemented by Order- 
in-Council, October 24th, 1941. 
This Order is applicable to all em- 
plovers engaged in any type of 
munition manufacture or war sup- 
plies, or in the construction of de- 
fence projects, every building 
trades employer with ten or more 


employees, and every other em- 
ployer with fifty or more em- 
ployees. 

It does not apply to “employers 
in agriculture or fishing, or to 
hospitals, religious, charitable or 
educational associations, operated 
on a non-profit basis”. 


It covers all employees above 
the rank of foremen. Various pro- 
visions cover administrative and 
other adjustments, such as recon- 
ciliation of past with new bonus 
policies, ete. 

Bonuses become obligatory on 
February 15th, 1942, and are sub- 
ject to quarterly adjustment there- 
after. The basic date will be Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, or such other date 
as the Administrative Board may 
deem fair and reasonable. The 
bonus thereafter will be; 


For each rise of one per cent in 
the cost of living: 

(a) for all adult male employees 
and for other employees, employed 
at basic wage rates of $25.00 or 
more per week—25c per week. 

(b) for all male employees un- 
der 21 years of age and all female 
workers employed at basic wage 
rates of less than $25.00 per week 
—one per cent of their basic 
weekly wage rates. 


Freedom to Strike 

The cost of living bonus policy 
has been under discussion in rela- 
tion to the worker’s right to strike. 
In that the principle, incorporated 
in this new policy, should reduce 
the number of industrial disputes, 
centring about wage rates, it 


should operate to reduce such 
Continued on page 42 








The Cost of Living 


Should scales of public aid 
move upward automatically 
with the cost of living index: 
Vancouver digs for facts. 


and Social Aid 


ECAUSE, in the last war, 
Canada lacked, almost en- 
tirely, any public welfare 


services, the thorny problem of 
adjustment of public aid and relief 
to cost of living indices just did not 
arise. It was never assumed that 
even military allowances were to 
be fully adequate—in fact, public 
policy was definitely based on 
help, from the Patriotic Fund, for 
soldiers’ dependents until the 
forces were actually in a theatre of 
war, and, even thereafter, for regu- 
lar supplementation of the “separa- 
tion allowance” which was visual- 
ized as ‘help’ not maintenance. 


Now, however, with more than a 
decade of increasingly regularized 
public welfare services, extending 
through civilian and military pro- 
visions, Canada is- faced with a 
new problem of extensive and com- 


plicated nature. Public opinion 
and policy have gradually ac- 


cepted, as the objective of social 
aid, the assurance of minimum 
standards of maintenance for all 
persons in proven need, and unable 
of their own best effort and re- 
sources to meet that need. 


Application of this principle now 
raises the question of cost of living 
adjustments in public relief sche- 
dules, in mothers’ allowances, and 
in old age allowances. 


In sharpest form, the question 
arises in respect to upward adjust- 


ments in the seale of dependents’ 
allowances. This further 
confused by emergence of the ar- 
gument that allowances 
should be placed on a different 
basis from their original concept, 
that they should not be regarded 
as supplementary grants in aid to 
the amount needed in each case, 
but be given as an out-and-out 
service grant, gratuity or payment 
with the enlistment of the support- 
ing head of the household for 
active service, even though that 
service may not take him out of his 
own home or community. 


Issue 1S 


these 


The problem is too vast and in- 
tricate for brief or simple discus- 
sion, It is not so clear-cut as the 
concept of a parallel with the 
worker’s cost of living bonus would 
suggest, for the latter comes out 
of earnings of employers and em- 
ployees, presumably out of the 
profits of production, so greatly 
expanded as to require prices and 
similar controls to prevent in- 
flation to the explosion point. This 
is an angle of the problem to be 
borne in mind in any study of a 
general automatic increase in these 
various allowances grants, for an 
arbitrary upward revision, parallel 
to the cost of living rise, applied to 
mothers’ allowances, old age and 
blind allowances, dependents’ al- 
lowances, and persons in receipt of 
ordinary or unemployment relief 
would mean at least an additional 





$114 million in cash monthly, 
going to about 150,000 homes of 
small income and 100.000 
aged persons. 


some 


The relative figures would sug- 
gest the wisdom of exploration of 
some basis of the relation of any 
increased grants to actual needs. 

The Small Taxpayer 

There is another factor which 
calls for consideration. Cost of 
living bonuses are to be available 
for the great number of employed 
workers in Canada, agricultural 
subsidy for prairie wheat farmers, 
and subsidized feed for stock to 
eastern farmers. Thousands upon 
thousands of small employers, of 
workers on their own, of small 
scale farmers, market gardeners, 
etc., cannot, easily or practically, 
be so protected, yet they are sub- 


ject to all increased taxation scales; 


must meet, too, the increased 
living costs at the ceilings now 
fixed. The relationship of their 


pesition, as directly affected in 
their taxes by application of the 
cost of living bonus to public social 
aid, cannot be discussed without 
careful inquiry as to the placing of 
recipients of such aid in a preferred 
position to the taxpayers who pro- 
vide it. There are not wanting 
examples of strong reactions to the 
application of the principle to em- 
ployees in the public service, 
though the latter are employees, 
not beneficiaries on public funds. 
Vancouver Study 

The Family Bureau of Greater 
Vancouver has been making some 
singularly valuable inquiries along 
the lines of ascertaining really what 


the situation is among military de- 
pendents known to them. (The 
Bureau warns that its group is too 
small to give a fully adequate 


picture but the conclusions are 
significant.) 
The Vancouver Bureau found 


the real pressures in their families 
beginning with three and, natural- 
ly, increasing with four children. 
Of 200 families known, 47% had 
three children or more, reinforcing 
the argument advanced from some 
of our social agencies that there 
should be more collaboration be- 
tween the Departments of Defence 
and the Departments of Supply 
and Labour, to the end that men 
with more than two children, 
offering to enlist, should be routed 
to training and employment in 
essential war industries and dis- 
couraged from active service, un- 
the government policy is 
amended to provide extension of 
dependents’ allowances. 


less 


Sixty-three families were selected 
for more intensive study — 24% 
had been on relief prior to enlist- 
ment, 16% had had very irregular 
income, 32% had income of $50 to 
$100 per month; only 12% over 
$100, while for 16% income could 
not be ascertained. 

This background and actual re- 
view of expenditures have led the 
Vancouver agency to the general 
conclusion that the present rate of 
allowances provides, with fair 
adequacy, for the wife with two 
dependents and that, with some 
readjustments in operating costs 
(insurance, car-fare, recreation, 
etc.) to meet clothing needs, the 
scale holds fairly well for three 

Continued on page 44 








Working Mothers 


Canadian women, complacent in 
their part-time war work, might 
turn aside to glimpse the heavy 
demands on their British sisters. 


in War-time Britain 


N Briratn to-day, no man does 
work that a woman can do. 
Therefore, women are found in 

every phase of activity, from har- 
vesting to managing the machines 
of industry, from fire fighting to 
aeroplane ferrying; yet the age-old 
tasks must still go on, child care, 
housework, the thousand and one 
things that recall the saying: 
‘“Man’s work ends at set of sun, 
but woman’s work is never done.” 
As older people do not easily adapt 
themselves to industrial condi- 
tions, it is the young mothers on 
whom these demands fall most 
heavily. 

One British report reads “Many 
mothers had to get up at 4.30 a.m. 
to do their housework, prepare 
breakfast, and bring their babies 
to the day nursery by 7 a.m. They 
then had to go to their place of 


employment, possibly a _ long 
journey, and when their day’s 


toil was ended, they had to pick 
up their babies, go home, light a 
fire, prepare a meal, and put the 
babies to bed.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, most working mothers 
depend on ready-made foods for 
meals, involving more expense 
with less fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, with resultant poor nutri- 
tion of the family. While com- 
munal feeding of school children is 
ensuring one thoroughly good meal 
per day, such problems persist 


E. Buiss PuGsLrey 


that one authority writes: “There 
is direct conflict between the na- 
tional necessity for recruitment of 
the female labourer and the duty 
of a mother to supervise and en- 
sure the nourishment of her chlid. 
I suggest that the government 
make female recruitment  con- 
ditional on their being satisfied 
that the nutrition of the children 
of the working mothers is 
guarded.” 


“Daly Minders” 

The problem of the working 
mother has created the “daily 
minder’—who cares for the child 
in the mother’s absence; the day 
nursery where trained’ workers 
feed, bathe and sometimes clothe 
the child; the residential nursery, 
a twenty-four hour a day centre 
with complete care devolving on 
its workers; and other such ex- 
pedients. Although the day nur- 
series are doing a wonderful job, 
there is a demand for residential 
nurseries, because factory workers 
must be “mobile”, and this is ob- 
viously impossible for the woman 
with several small children to be 
cared for at night after the day 
nursery is closed. 


safe- 


“Daily minders” are regarded 


with disfavour, but where no 
alternative offers, their special 


training for the task is being ad- 





vocated. They are free to care for 
children because they are physical- 
ly unfit for more useful war work, 
and if one frail “minder”, as often 
happens, is left with a half dozen 
active children, the care is highly 
questionable. Children have been 
kept in prams and high chairs all 
day by “minders’—"It’s easier!” 
Unwillingness or inability to shop 
for the foods best for children 
results in improper nutrition of the 
latter. To aid supervision of 
youngsters in the care of “daily 
minders’, a_ resolution, approved 
by the Ministry of Health, has 
been drawn up, urging that legisla- 
tion be brought forward to class 
“daily minders” as foster mothers, 
so that the laws governing foster 
parents may be equally effective 
in their case. 


The Expectant Mother 

Beside the problem of “what to 
do with the children?” is the other 
great question “what of the preg- 
nant working mother?” How long 
may she continue to work? How 
soon after the baby’s birth may 
she return? How can she breast- 
feed the baby? A resolution, sup- 
ported by the War Emergency 
Committee of the National Council 
for Maternal and Child Welfare, 
that expectant mothers 
should cease work in factories four 
weeks before confinement and not 
return until eight weeks _post- 
partum, and that such women 
should be eligible for National 
Health Insurance Sick Benefit, be- 
cause it is essential for the future 
health of the child that it should 
be breast fed for at least some 
weeks after birth. Certain factories 


urges 


have established nurseries where 
their nursing mothers may feed 
their balws at regular times, thus 
solving the breast-feeding — pro- 
blem. This is a great improvement 
over attenipting to do things by 
halves by feeding the child when 
at home, and letting him be bottle 
fed when the mother is at work, 
for, says Ursula Shelley, M.C., 
M.R.C.P., “working mothers who 
try to feed their babies at 6 a.m., 
6 p.m., and 10 p.m. every day, 
invariably lose their milk long be- 
fore the normal time of weaning.” 

The government has _ supplied 
special rations of milk to nursing 
and expectant mothers, and es- 
tablished day nurseries by the 
score. However, there is much 
room for improvement. 

One of the International Labour 
Conventions, adopted in 1929, 
would have bound the countries, 
ratifying it, to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women, six weeks be- 
fore childbirth and after child- 
birth, and to make provision for 
their maintenance, the mother, if 
nursing her child, to be allowed 
one half hour twice daily during 
her working hours for this purpose. 
This was not ratified by the British 
government. 

Quite outside the range of tech- 
nical facilities to help them do 
their job, British women are con- 
cerned and demand that they 
should be paid for the job, NOT 
according to the sex of the worker 
who does the job, and that all 
who receive war injuries be equally 
recompensed, regardless of sex. 
Governments may discriminate be- 
tween sexes, but bombs don’t! 








Organizing 


As a further contribution to the con- 
servation of time, effort, and money 
in wartime, communities are urged to 
use common sense in Christmas cheer. 


Christmas Giving 


ANADA’S major cities have 
long since learned the neces- 
sity of well organized part- 

nership in their Christmas charity. 
Halifax in the Maritimes, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton in Upper Canada, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Vancouver and Victoria 
in the West, are among the cities 
who bear witness to the saving 
involved in community organiza- 
tion of this, well as other 
avenues of welfare effort. These 
centres record elimination of dupli- 
‘ation in names and gifts to as 
high as 21% of the total of the 
previously individualized “free for 
all”. The need for closer co-ordina- 
tion of effort and resources in this 
area is still evident in our com- 
munities over 5,000 in population, 
and in much of the “friendly 
visiting” work of the Churches, 
service clubs, etc. War underlines 
the wisdom of giving through 
“friends of the family’—the social] 
service agencies. 


as 


The type of person in need of 
Christmas cheer, and the type of 
help is likely to be changed. Food 
and other necessities can now be 
purchased by those back at work 
again, but work does not suddenly 
heal the sick; children in need of 
protection are apt to remain so, 
and human problems in many 
spheres are multiplied rather than 
diminished due to the war. There 


‘ 
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necessities other than food 
which the social agencies crave ‘or 
their people. Are other things than 
hampers perhaps more needed to 
bring real cheer to some homes 
this Christmas? 

These points need conning over. 
The Churches are doing practical 
social work every day of every 
year in countless small com- 
munities of our far-flung country 
where there are no formally or- 
ganized social agencies. To them 


are 


the suggestion and_ instructions 
for better organization of this 


field are sure to be welcome at this 
time. Lay people are too apt to 
“shy off” in fear that the organiza- 


tion of a Christmas Exchange 
is a difficult and complicated 


mechanism. As a matter of fact, 
while the short-term, high pressure 
nature of the work benefits 
pecially from the experience of a 
tested social worker, it is a simple 
service. 

It is only an index of the families 
and single persons who need help 
and an index of those who wish to 
give help. The service it offers is 
name-checking—to prevent dupli- 
cation; and, consultation and 
guidance to those who wish to pro- 
vide Christmas cheer. 

No elaborate equipment 
needed. A typewriter may be bor- 
rowed; 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”.registra- 
tration cards may be mimeo- 
Continued opposite page—» 
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A Neighbour’s 
~ Good Opinion* 


66 E CARRIED away many 
impressions, but fore- 
most of all was the 

great degree of friendship and 


neighborliness which the Canadians 
feel for the citizens of the United 
States. Canada is making very 
real sacrifices in the support of the 


democracies at war. These sacri-- 


fices are made on the most part 
without any grousing or grumbling. 
Taxes which stagger our imagina- 
tion are being paid without a 
murmur. Restrictions are imposed 
on civilian life which are accepted 
as part of the contribution which 
each must make in the defense of 
the democracy. 

Canadian departments seem to 
be working together with greatest 
harmony in the development of 
programs for meeting the war 
needs. There are not only huge 
taxes and restrictions on em- 
ployers and on labor, but there 
are protections for the consumer 
through price and rent controls. 
Welfare 


Excerpt 
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Public News, August 


In July, a _ representative delegation 
from the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation spent a week in Canada on an 
itinerary arranged by the Council with 
the cordial collaboration of our Govy- 
ernments and _ local social agencies. 


In the social services Canada has 
recognized the need for adequate 
allowances to families of soldiers. 
That country has also developed 
an intelligent and humane attitude 
toward citizens of foreign birth, 
and every effort is being made to 
provide for aliens who have suf- 
fered the loss of their jobs with 
the consequent lack of income to 
the families. Industry has speeded 
up beyond anything which we had 
anticipated, and training is being 
provided for both men and women 
in the Army and in civilian life to 
develop special skills needed in a 
war economy. 

“Throughout the entire trip we 
had the impression that Canada 
is following a deep conviction that 
she is right and that right must 
prevail. We came away feeling 
that our share can be no less than 
to give what we have in materials, 
in leadership, and in strength for 
the support of the valiant nations 
who are fighting to preserve our 
way of life.” 





graphed: a home-made card index 
can be used; and the filing cases 
may be, quite effectively, paste- 
board shoe boxes! 

The Exchange should be cen- 
trally located, have ample space, 
good telephone service, and 
publicity; there should be at least 
two senior experienced persons on 


duty during its operation,—one in 
charge of the files, and one in 
charge of funds and book-keeping. 

What is absolutely essential is 
willingness on the part of every- 
body giving gifts or asking gifts 
for the needy to use the Christmas 
Exchange. The mechanics of doing 
the work are comparatively simple. 








IT. 


How is social work with families to 
be extended beyond the larger cities? 
This article (see I in October 
WELFARE) says ‘Use the C.A.S. 


A Children’s Aid or 


Community Aid Society? 


HE Children’s Aid Society is 

one of the oldest voluntary 
social agencies in Canada. 

Its log of life is nearing the half 
century mark, the Ontario Chil- 
dren’s Protection Act having been 
passed in 1893. It was created in 
a day of much narrower concepts 
of social work than today,—when 
the protection of the child was on 
a par with the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, a_ defence 
against sheer brutality and need. 


The minutes of the meeting to 
discuss the formation of the Win- 
nipeg Children’s Aid Society in 
1895 reveal Dean Matheson, who 
later became Primate of the 
Church of England in Canada, as 
presiding. It was a stormy meet- 
ing! It was really a-meeting of the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and a motion 
was submitted that it should be 
enlarged to care for the homeless 
children who were running the 
streets of the new city of Winni- 
peg. It is a fact that an opposition 
argument was waged, namely, that 
the dogs and cats would not get 
adequate care if the children were 
to be included. Now a power in 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, an_ elderly 
spinster, was sitting on the side of 
Dean Matheson. The _ reporter 
present had a sense of the drama- 
tic and he has left us a picture of 
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her standing, holding her little dog 
while she spoke against including 
children in care. Finally, the Arch- 
bishop (or, Dean as he was) said, 
“All who want to fight for the 
children, go to the left, and all who 
want to go to the dogs stay on the 
right.” And the meeting carried 
for the dogs and cats. Several of 
the people who were there applied 
for a charter for a Children’s Aid 
Society. 

It was in that day and concept 
of protection that the name 
Children’s Aid was given to the 
Society. To-day, the whole vision 
of the public has widened from 
protection and aid to the child, to 
safeguarding the home and family 
and now it is broadening into 
community aid. The organization 
of voluntary effort in the com- 
munity tends more and more 
towards the planning and develop- 
ment of citizen interest and respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole. In that growth, 
right across Ontario and in most 
cities and counties of Nova Scotia. 
and districts of Manitoba and 
British Columbia, the C.AS. and 
its sister agency the V.O.N.—have 
acquired wisdom and respect. The 
two agencies have a clear-cut pro- 
gramme; they are doing the very 
thing that they exist to do. They 
are not attempting to do anything 
that the public authority can or 


will take over! They are attempt- 
ing to work as an auxiliary part- 
nership doing these things that 
the people want them to do, that 
will mean a better standard of life, 
that mean protection of the home 
of the individual. 


A Wider Vista 
But the concept of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society must now ex- 
tend. It cannot evade its duties, 


under statutory obligation — it 
must faee the decision as_ to 
whether the Children’s Aid is 


going to meet the challenge of to- 
day, and envisage this wider basis 
of community aid in holding the 
home front, or whether it is going 
to stick, with a small specialist job, 
in the child protection field. If it 
takes this latter course, where will 
it end? Will its  timorousness 
justify calling into existence new 
and other supplementary volun- 
teer agencies for our community 
problems as they centre about the 
family? Wherever the Society is 
laggard, family problems mount. 
Some one is going to deal with 
them. Will it be the Society or will 
it be yet another, a new agency? 


You can this coming in 
respect to the dependents of the 
men in the forces wherever the 
Society falls down, but as war 
speeds up, we need be concerned 
about the family life in our com- 
munities for dependents of those 
behind the forces, those in the 
uniforms of over-alls and working 
clothes. We are to-day desperately 
in need of ships and of men to, man 
those ships, both fighting and 
merchant vessels, and where do 


see 


ll 


these ships stand to-day? They 
stand as trees in the forests of this 
land, trees that must be gotten 
out by men, engaged in seasonal 
occupation and calling for the same 
separation from his family as the 
soldier, and with idleness in mid- 
summer and the spring period after 
the booms get out and before the 
mills begin. Are there not family 
problems there that imperil the 
front line? That is but one 
example. 


We must shift the whole life of 
this nation to get man-power and 
that is going to mean the shifting 
of strata on strata of occupations 
and of men and women into the 
occupations vacated by others. We 
are going to have to face the 
greatest realignment in the com- 
munity life and shifting of popula- 
tion that a country of our age has 
ever faced, and then we may have 
to see it skid back again. Because 
of our small population and great 
territory, we may have an influx 
of labour from the United States 
or other countries, and certainly 
we shall have after the war. Who 
is going to hold that whole shaken 
line? Is the community going to 
be able to meet that through 
public welfare effort alone? Public 
authority and the public welfare 
system will have to provide all 
basic essentials but the strength of 
its policies and programme will 
have to spring from citizen effort 
and a body of citizens who will 
know something about their in- 
tricacies. In old existing services 
like the C:A.S. we have the boards, 
the staffs, the resources to be part 
of a great nucleus in building de- 








fences about our home-life under 


fire. Will the Children’s Aid 
Society have a broad enough 
vision? Will they see, just as 


President Roosevelt has urged on 
his people, that, in the changing 
day and rapidity of modern life, 
the defence of their own territory 
far beyond its _ visible 
boundaries? These long estab- 
lished children’s services will have 
to mount the defences of the com- 
munity itself to serve as guardians 
to its threatened children. 


lies 


All of the existing agencies will 
have to go into a partnership of 
thinking, as to what the needs are 
of their city, of their own town or 
country, and what resources there 
are for holding the threatened line. 
What part should be assumed by 
the public authorities? What is the 
load to taken volunteer 
effort and finance? 


be by 


Few people recognize or admit 
the grave danger in which this 
country and all free men stand to- 
day. We must concern ourselves 
with greater effort in our actual 
warfare, but equally so, we must 
remember that we can lose our 
freedoms just as surely by care- 
lessness right here at home. 


Financing Community Services 

This way of life of ours, is based 
on the protection of the individual, 
and that in turn rests, in part, on 
these buttresses of the all-time 
community services. They must be 
preserved and supported as part of 
any total war effort. So, as part of 
this general charting out of com- 
munity needs, resources and 
planning, we must assure com- 


munity financing of its auxiliary 
welfare, as well as of its auxiliary 
war services. Again, the existing 
agencies like the C.A'S. must take 


a lead in the pattern for the 
smaller cities. 
Whether their financial cam- 


paigns be extensive or not, joint 
or individual, the C.AS. has 
another obligation here in holding 
the line for the children of Canada. 
That is to interpret our children’s 
problems in their real significance 
and to bring home to all citizens 
the powers which the societies 
enjoy, under statute, in assuring 
protection to the child of the fight- 
ing man, whether that man is in 
the front line or in full-time long 
hours in war production. It must 
be brought home to people that if 
it is patriotic to provide cigarettes 
and comforts to the fighting 
forces, it is equally so to provide 
cod-liver-oil and milk and care and 
protection to the children of the 
men in those fighting forces. It is 
not that one is opposed to the 
other, or at the cost of the other. 
Our community service we have 
always with us: our war effort 
should be an extra burden, not a 
substitution. 

Every day new and changing 
needs and pressures, new demands 
are being made upon communities. 
It not as much for economic 
help as it is for services that the 
Children’s Aid should be equipped 
to do. As one of the oldest volun- 
tary agencies extending outside 
the major cities, it should serious- 
ly consider assuming leadership in 
its community, leadership first, in 
getting together the volunteer com- 


is 





munity services, (remembering 
particularly the V.O.N., the 
Canadian National Institue for 
the Blind, the Y.M.C.A., the 


Y.W.C.A., and whatever local wel- 
fare services exist in those com- 
munities), and, secondly, working 
out what is going to be necessary 
to hold the fort of our community 
life in the next few months. 


A Dead or Living C.AS.? 

The line will not be held by the 
Children’s Aid Societies which say 
“Oh! but our needs are met by 
grants from municipal council; we 
have no need for an appeal”. The 
Society which takes that stand 
(study the Children’s Protection 
Acts of the Provinces) is simply 
ignoring and defying the statutes. 
It has no right to operate as a 
Children’s Aid Society for it dis- 
regards the obligations laid upon 
a Children’s Aid Society, with the 
grant of its charter. That Society 
that has no further concept of its 
function than the operation of a 
refuge for the children, who must 
be taken into its care is doomed 
to atrophy, and marked for death, 
and it deserves so to die. It has no 


right to operate as a_ pseudo- 
citizen body. It is not such a 
structure, but a committee sub- 


sidized from public funds and as 
such it should be administered as 
a part of the public service and 
not as a voluntary service, because 
it is getting 100% of its funds from 
the public authority and should be 
administered as such. 


That is what has happened to 
some of the Societies in certain 
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provinces. They have been ‘kept’ 
bodies, battening on the public 
purse, dependent on its whims, 
and have been unable to retain the 
interest and _ vitality of good 
citizens in their operations. Gra- 
dually, their members and com- 
munity interest have fallen away 
and finally they have become 
mere committees in the civic wel- 
fare set-up, and their demise has 
been registered as they have 
merged in “Civic Relief, Children’s 
Aid Division”. Is the Children’s 
Aid not rather to accept the chal- 
‘lenge, and, with its fine record, its 
long tradition, its relationship to 
the municipality, province, and 
citizen interest fairly clear-cut and 
established, become essentially a 
volunteer of citizens 
operating (as it is the privilege of 
a democratic people to co-operate 
with their governments) by the 
voluntary of certain 
tasks and costs upon themselves. 


body co- 


imposition 


* * * 


With nearly fifty years of his- 
tory behind it, in times shaken as 
we have never been shaken in the 
modern story of the British Em- 
pire, with the worst months still 
ahead of us, is there not an obliga- 
in all our counties and 
smaller the ‘C.A.S.’ should 
not wait but lead our people in 
sounding the claxon which 
summon our citizens to hold the 
home front for family and child 
life as a real Children’s and Com- 
munity Aid Society? C.W. 


tion that 
cities 


will 








Organizing for 


War stimulates the tempo of living, em- 
ployment and the mobility of labour 
increase. Youth faces new opportunities, 
independence and _ responsibilities. 


Youth Protection 


EW PEOPLE doubt the stability 

and good sense of most of 

our young people: they have 
given ample proof of a reasonable 
ability to take care of themselves. 
They do need, however, the pro- 
tection of decent community ser- 
vices, of sound vocational and em- 
ployment practices, of counselling 
service available at need. 


This is an area of community 
organization which, outside of our 
very largest cities, has not been 
adequately handled in the past. 
Group work agencies have touched 
upon it—Church bodies have been 
active—the Y.M. and the Y.W. 
have helped, and the Children’s 
Aid Society has, of course, worked 
for the interest of all children up 
to 16 years of age, and for its own 
wards up to 21 years of age. But 
only in the larger cities has it 
been practical to set up organiza- 
tions such as the Big Sister Asso- 
ciation and the Big Brother 
Movement, and only lately have 
they themselves turned towards 
the building up of a consultation 
and guidance programme for older 
‘teen age youth. The present war is 
forcing the problem to the fore- 
front, calling for plans both in re- 
gard to the present situation and 
probable post-war changes. Young 
people are leaving home to take 
employment, overcrowding is oc- 
curring in towns with large con- 
centrations of war industries, in- 
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dependence is not always accom- 
panied by a sense of responsibility, 
and the recreation and amusements 
of urban centres do present their 
special problems. 


Community -resources offering 
guidance and help at need to 


‘teen age youth are an essential 
and constructive cog in any well- 
organized community. It calls 
especially for strong lay support. 
An active group of citizens, in- 
terested in youth problems as they 
are reflected in vocational train- 
ing, guidance and placement, em- 
ployment, wages, housing, recrea- 
tion and social life the very 
basis of any comprehensive im- 
pact on the problem in any com- 
munity. 


is 


Some Experiments 
The war is emphasizing a trend 
developing in Canada in the last 


decade—namely the wisdom of 
providing well-established recog- 
nized agencies, with specialized 


staff and resources rather than the 
creation of a new and separate ser- 
vice to meet every new need. In 
Canada _ practical considerations 
demand such a course in all but 
our largest cities. Daily we are 
seeing that with proper standards 
and safeguards the kind of agency 
through which the service is done 
is not as important as the basic 
service itself. Adaptations can be 
made according to the particular 


type of organizations already exist- 
ing. 

In Toronto the Big Brother 
Movement has operated, for the 
past two years, a highly successful 
counselling service for older boys. 
It has a set-up sufficiently flexible 
to allow for such expanding ser- 
vices, and the number to be served 
justifies a special programme. 

In Rochester, N.Y., a Youth 
Service Bureau was established in 
1938 as an experiment from which 
it was hoped to gain valuable ex- 
perience on community planning 
for youth. This agency acts as a 
case work service, and as a general 
clearing house for youth needs. 
An interesting feature is the Co- 
operating Committee, composed of 
leaders from family agencies, settle- 
ments, child care and protection 
agencies, and other groups in- 
terested in youth. The services 
rendered include assistance in 
overcoming unsatisfactory — be- 
haviour responses and personality 
traits; the adjustment of difficul- 
ties in the home, at school and in 
social relationships; talks on em- 
ployment possibilities; and referral 
to other agencies if they offer the 
type of service most needed. 

Both the Rochester Youth Ser- 
vice Bureau and the older boys’ 
department of the Big Brother 
Movement in Toronto report a 
ready response from older adoles- 
cents to the service. Referrals come 
from schools, social agencies, 
friends, and sometimes employers. 
An increasing number of youth 
come directly on their own initia- 
tive. Confidence develops because 
they are able to come of their own 
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accord and are under no obligation 
to continue their relationship. 


Adapting This Set-up 

There is nothing in these de- 
velopments which departs from 
recognized principles of case work 
and community organization, and 
as such the organization of similar 
effort can be adapted to the ser- 
vice of any well-organized social 
agency in the smaller com- 
munity. Should the service grow 
or seem to call for changed aus- 
pices, at least nothing has been 
lost in developing it. 


Youth needs and the problems 


of delinquency have, generally, a 
relationship. We know that the 


child who feels himself happy and 
secure in the enjoyment of a 
sound home life rarely de- 
linquent, or if so, is amenable to 
treatment. Successful treatment 
must be based on a thorough un- 
derstanding of the environment 
and personality of the child. In 
order to develop preventive and 
curative procedures, organized ef- 
fort is necessary on the part of 
well-disposed citizens with a know- 
ledge of community resources and 
a deep appreciation of social work 
practices. 


SS 


Children’s Aid Societies have 
been shouldering responsibilities in 
some aspects of this field since 
their incorporation. Specializing in 
the field of strengthening parental 
guardianship and fighting “neg- 
lect”, it would be impossible for 
them not to be in close contact 
with situations where delinquency 
is present. By law their officials 
act ex officio as probation officers; 








are available for truancy and the 
enforcement of school attendance, 
and for the investigation of com- 
plaints in the violation of street 
trades, juvenile employment viola- 
tions, etc. Their whole protection 
programme is charged with actual 
or potential delinquency situations. 

A well functioning Children’s 
Aid Society is as pivotal to effec- 
tive delinquency services as it is 
to an adequate programme of 
child care and protection. 

In the average community, the 
Children’s Aid is gaining steadily 
in public recognition; is extending 
its services into many generalized 
areas, especially in family work. It 
is In an increasingly strong posi- 
tion to give help to lay people who 
are keen on the development ‘of 
improved delinquency and youth 
services. A committee, formed 
from existing agencies and leading 
members of the community, might 
undertake to estimate the needs. 
These might centre on delinquency 
treatment, on youth services, or on 
more general community problems 
affecting both directly, such as 
relief standards, housing, recrea- 


tion facilities, ete. It would be 
their responsibility to decide how 
and in what agency the vital job 
of counselling youth could be 
centred. They might decide that 
the most effective work could be 
done by the Y.W.C.A. or the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Catholic Youth 
Council were these agencies es- 
tablished. If they found that the 
situation called for intensive, full- 
time service, they might, with the 
co-operation of the Children’s Aid 
Society and the court, assure sup- 
port for an extra worker on the 
Children’s Aid Society © staff 
specializing in this field. 


The important thing is to arouse 
the interest of responsible citizens 
in exploring these needs, and to 
have them seized of the sense and 
economy of co-operating closely 
with existing agencies. Then, when 
the need and extent of the actual 
work to be done is made plain, the 
task of assuring where and how 
and by whom it is to be done fits 
on a sound base of knowledge of 
the problem and goodwill from all 
the community elements whose 
collaboration will be required. 


J.E.L—C.W. 





WAYS TO COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION: Hiscock, Connolly, 


Delavan, Patterson and Warthen: The Commonwealth Fund (3.00). 


The Commonwealth Fund has recently published Ways to Community 


Health Education by Ira V. Hiscock in collaboration with Mary P. Connolly, 


Marjorie Delavan, Raymond §S. Patterson and William H. F. Warthen. It com- 


prises 300 pages of information on various health education tools and techniques 


invaluable to the personnel in charge of this field in the large or small official 


health department. 
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Is War Affecting 
Delinquency? 


AR BRINGS a challenge—a 

challenge to those who 

seek to maintain the home 
front. Social agencies and _ allied 
services are attempting to assess 
the effects of war and, in the light 
of their deductions, evaluate their 
services. 

The Big Brother Movement, a 
agency existing to serve 
boys with problems, has two dis- 
tinet functions. First it attempts 
to assist the individual boy with 


social 


his problem and_ prevent’ the 
development of delinquent — be- 
haviour. Secondly, it serves the 
boy who has already become de- 


linquent and prevents, if possible, 
further acts of delinquency. What 
are the repercussions of war on 
this part of the home front? 

In the 1940 survey of the Big 
Brother Movement on _ juvenile 
delinquency in the city of Toron- 
to, “It Must Not Happen Here”, 
it was reported that contrary to 
public belief, increased employ- 
ment had not caused a marked 
decrease in juvenile delinquency, 
and that the fluctuations in de- 
linquency rates for the past year 
showed no deviation from the last 
decade. It is true that many of us, 
professional and laymen, expected 
a change, if any change were forth- 
coming, for the worse, as had been 
England’s experience. There the 
Home Office Report indicates that 
the war has had a very definite 
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The Toronto Big Brother Move- 


ment finds no such heavy 
impact as yet, in their work, 
as England is’ experiencing. 


WintwiamM A. TurNBULL 


effect on juvenile delinquency, 
with a reported 50% increase in 
crimes committed by children 
under 18 years of age, no less than 
60% of these offenders being under 
14 years of age. Manchester re- 
corded an increase of over 77% 
and all this in less than two years 
of war. We felt that, surely, if 
England had been affected to such 
an extent, we in Canada, also at 
war, must expect similar de- 
velopments. 

So far indications are otherwise. 
We are only on the backwash of 
war disruptions compared with 
England. She has mobilized many 
more men than we have; she has 
evacuated children and separated 


individual members of families. 
Her people are walking in the 
darkness of nights, huddled in 


shelters in an experience destruc- 
tive of less tougher stock. School 
and settlement houses have been 
demolished by the ravages of war; 


the people are enduring strict 
rations and are forsaking the 
luxuries of life; clubs and social 


centres have been taken over for 
war work, and parents have put 
their children to work in order not 
only to bolster earnings, but to 
meet the desperate need of man- 
power. No less than 70 probation 
officers are on active service, and 
they have been replaced and 








nearly 60 new officers added, from 
older men over military age or un- 
fit for active service. All these 
influences are having a cumulative 
and interrelated affect. 

How many of these factors are 
present to affect the Canadian 
family? Not very many, because we 
are not in the very line of action. 

The Toronto Family Court re- 
ports that in 1940, an inquiry was 
made to determine the effects of 
the enlistment of fathers upon 
juvenile delinquency. Very little 
delinquency was found in the 
homes of enlisted men, only 18 
boys from such homes having been 
referred to the clinic, representing 
less than 3% of all clinic cases. 

The Big Brother Movement has 
made a special analysis of its ac- 
tive cases. At the end of Decem- 
ber 1940, there were 523 boys 
under active supervision; of this 
group 74 or approximately 14% 
could be described as directly af- 
fected by the war. During the first 
six months of 1941, a total of 131 
boys were accepted for active 
supervision; of this group, 41 or 
approximately 31.3% were directly 
affected. These figures support our 
earlier report that as yet there has 
been no marked increase in juve- 
nile delinquency as a whole. How- 
ever, there appears a slight in- 
crease in the number of boys re- 


ferred to our organization from 
families due to war causes, the 
most frequent difficulty being a 
relaxation in the supervision of the 
children, due to the father’s ab- 
sence. 

Of the 115 boys under super- 
vision who were affected by the 
war, existing problems seemed 
further intensified in 46.1% of the 
cases; in 12.1% of the cases, the 
situation indicated improvement; 
in 41.7% the repercussions of war, 
so far, do not appear to have had 
any particular effect on the origi- 
nal problem. In 27.8% of the cases, 
the boys come from broken homes; 
in 26.97% of the cases, discord was 
present and in 35.7%, whatever the 
problems, the financial situation 
had shown improvement. 

The disturbances of war have 
not greatly affected our routines 
as yet; we are far from the theatre 
of action. However, there are in- 
dications that the war’s repercus- 
sions are causing tremours that 
will reach us. There are intimations 
of an increase in_incorrigibility, 
always a warning signal of danger. 
Any marked relaxation of adult 
authority may well provide the 
impetus for a future avalanche of 
behaviour problems. “The Alert!” 
is the only signal if we are to see 
that what has occurred in England 
must not happen here. 


OO 


“As ror lay understanding of your point 


of view, can you altogether blame the 


average man for becoming slightly baffled when you state, with a perfectly 


straight face, that it is axiomatic within 


the frame of reference to expect such 


casual relationships to exist among that particular category of workers, and that 
you will be glad to channel the thinking so as to conform to a realistic approach? 


After all, that means practically nothing 


to most people.” 


Mrs. Winthrop Pennock, Director, Volunteer Participation, 
New York State Defense Council. 
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Morale for 
Victory 


ORALE FoR victory: In- 

evitably and_ essentially 

this is the emphasis in all 
the activities that are at present 
being promoted by the Y.W.C.A. 
In a time of national and interna- 
tional crisis when we are fighting to 
maintain democracy it is impera- 
tive that all energies be conserved 
and directed toward victory. But 
that victory cannot be thought of 
alone in terms of military success; 
a victory of our arms must be rein- 
forced by the capacity of our 
people to cope adequately with the 
demands not only of the present 
but of a future period of recon- 
struction, when the grim tragedy 
of a war’s costs will some home 


to us. 


Endeavouring then to evaluate 
our services in the light of this 
need, we are forced to consider 
how all phases of our work are 
contributing to immediate needs 
for constructive use of leisure. Are 
we cultivating economy and effi- 
ciency, skill of hand and health of 
body and mind? Are we helping 
the young women who participate 
in Y.W.C.A. activities to achieve 
a standard of life and conduct 
commensurate with the freedom 
and responsibility of democratic 
citizenship. 

In our Health Education De- 
partments staffs of well-trained 
young women have put their minds 
to the problem and have evolved 
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The Y.W.C.A., while making a 
worthy contribution to special 
war services, is breaking new 
ground in community services. 


Marion Royce 


programmes which present the 
challenge of keeping physically fit 
to encounter the strain of over- 
time work and general anxiety. To 
meet this expressed need of many 
girls in offices and factories a more 
flexible programme of activities is 
offered. Rhythmical exercises and 
games replace the more rigid gym- 
nastics of the past, and modern 
creative dancing provides a vehicle 
of emotional expression to restore 
balance and poise. Schedules of 
classes are re-arranged to conform 
to shifts of work within a twenty- 
four hour programme of pro- 
duction. 

Last year in one city association 
alone almost two thousand girls 
were enrolled in Health Education 
classes. 

Nor is this need merely one of 
keeping fit through games and 
exercises. The rising cost of living 
necessitates careful choice of foods 
and a degree of expertness in 
cookery if the health of the nation 
is to be maintained. In the same 
association during the past year a 
series of lectures on Nutrition en- 
listed almost a hundred girls who, 
because they cook their own meals, 
were interested in learning how to 
plan and buy economically in order 
to insure the most adequate nutri- 
tion. This year that Association 
will cooperate in a community pro- 








ject in Nutrition which will reach 
a wider group. 

Emphasis on efficiency and 
economy in household management 
marks all courses offered in home 
economics. Moreover, the steadily 
increasing enrollment especially in 
classes in cooking and sewing is 
only one measure of the response 
of the average woman to the claims 
of war needs while at the same 
time she is acquiring proficiency 
in the skills which help to make 
the home a stabilizing factor in 
society in more normal times. 

For girls concentrated in city 
areas to work in the newly es- 
tablished war-production _ plants, 
many of whom are far from their 
homes, Y.W.C.A. clubs offer happy 
opportunity to make friends, learn 
new skills, enjoy parties and dances 
as well as to consider some of the 
more serious problems of personal 
living and the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democratic nation. 
The need for stabilizing leadership 
and companionship grows as the 
war goes on and an_ increasing 
number of youths are enlisting. 
“The intoxication” of the uniform 
upsets the emotional equilibrium 
of the girl in her late teens and 
early twenties and she is thrust 
into situations which require poise 
and understanding beyond her 
years. To meet this need arrange- 
ments have been made for special 
groups in which sex education is 
combined with wholesome discus- 
sion of problems of personal rela- 
tionships under the guidance of 


mature and_= sensible women. 
During the past year these dis- 
cussions have found the girls 
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eagerly responsive, and _ have 
helped them to find new meaning 
in personal relationships. 

No glimpse of Y.W.C.A. work 
is complete without reference to 
public affairs programmes. Here 
effort is being made to develop 
intelligent responsible. citizens. At 
the present time Canada’s 
problems are the point of attack 
—for example—our need for more 
adequate legislation in the realm 
of social security; our educational 
problem especially in provinces 
where illiteracy still impedes the 
march of understanding and ques- 
tions of a more local nature such as 
the need for revision of mothers’ 
allowances in the Province of 
Quebec. Nor can we afford to omit 
consideration’ of Canada’s  out- 
reach into the total world of af- 
fairs, her share in Commonwealth 
relationships and in the creation of 
a post-war world with some 
guarantees of security and peace. 
These questions are receiving con- 
sideration in large groups and 
small; the claims of democratic 
citizenship are being heard and 
answered. 


own 


Then because it is primarily a 
Christian organization the Y.W. 
C.A. is giving thought to the 
undergirding structure of its pro- 
gramme in the Christian faith, Co- 
operation in thinking and in work 
defies the usual barriers of class, 
race and creed as a cross-section 
of the women of the community 
seek to incorporate into the life of 
the Association the — essential 
Christian principles of the worth 
of human personality and the wel- 
fare of all people. 


“Shades of the Prison House” 


AR is ruthless and_ in- 

satiable. It not only hurls 

men into combat of death, 
destruction and. disability: _ it 
reaches into the home and _ the 
school for recruits for its produc- 
tive demands. Some months ago 
the Canadian Welfare Council 
sought to enlist the interest of 
agencies, In our centres of major 
industrial activity, in reputed in- 
creases in absences from school for 
the maximum periods allowed 
under the school laws of some of 
the provinces and in increased ap- 
plication for permits. 


Now as production is stepped 


up, the shadow of “the bargain 
premature” is being cast upon 


school and home, beyond any 
justification of any present labour 
shortage. While able-bodied youths 
and young women and adults of 
both sexes are still living in homes 
of leisure, or occupied part-time, 
or in non-essential pursuits, there 
should be no toleration for the 
withdrawal of youthful workers to 
field and factory. Yet the tides are 
flowing. School attendance officers 


in Hamilton, Ontario, possibly our 


‘most highly industrialized centre, 


report hundreds of boys and girls 
under 16 years of age, at work 
without permits, while the number 
of permits granted in Ontario in 
1940 reveals similar trends. 

In 1939, in Ontario, 710 certifi- 
cates were issued for the employ- 
ment of school children, under 14 
years, for not more than 14 weeks 
in the school year: in 1940, the 
number was nearly double, 1343. 
For children, between 14 and 16 
years of age, home permits issued 
in 1939 numbered 1389: in 1940, 
an increase of over a third, 1852. 
Employment certificates, issued in 
the same period, for the same age 
group, jumped more than 100% 
from 2146 for 1939 to 4871 in 1940. 


Every indication is that, 
throughout Canada, the 1941 


figures are racing upwards. Once 
again, as we asked—without much 
interest, relative to the 
employment of youngsters in the 
Dominion arsenal in Quebec—Is 
this necessary? Is it wise? Is it 
patriotic? C.W. 


answer or 


or 


MONTREAL SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


SOMETHING NEW and successful was staged by the Montreal School in its short 


Institute in Public Relations and Interpretation of Social Work, held May 


7th-17th, with a gratifying registration. Round table conferences and agency 


visits covered realistic topics—the needs and tools of interpretation: statistics, 


research procedures; volunteers as interpreters; year round and intensive cam- 


paign publicity, the partnership of planning and financing, etc. 





La Protection 





sont besoins. A 


“Innombrables 
cété de ceux qui ont faim du pain 


nos 
matériel, voyons les affamés de 
vérité. les pauvres de foi, les 
mendiants du véritable amour. Qui 
s‘occupera de leurs détresses?’’* 


de la Jeune Fille 


ANS leur livraison de no- 
vembre, “Le Mouvement 
Ouvrier” et “La Jeunesse 


Ouvriere”, organes respectifs de la 
Ligue Ouvriére Catholique et de la 
Jeunesse Ouvriere Catholique, pub- 
lient un long plaidoyer en faveur 
des jeunes filles qui travaillent 
comme domestiques.* La J.O.C. 
demande d’abord aux jeunes filles 
de la campagne de rester chez 
elles; puis, elle réclame la protec- 
tion des jeunes filles aux gares; 
que l’age d’entrée en service soit 
de seize ans; que la domestique 
soit fiere de son métier, de son 
travail; que les aides familiales 
soient des compétences; que 
fasse une classification des aides 
familiales et que ces aides soient 
consciencieuses dans leur profes- 
sion; que les domestiques fassent 
partie de la famille; que les condi- 
tions de travail soient raisonnables; 
que les patrons accordent un 
minimum de congés, un salaire 
raisonnable et des vacances payées 
aux domestiques, leur facilitent 
l'accomplissement de leurs devoirs 
religieux et accordent a leurs fré- 
quentations la _ protection — suffi- 
sante; que la domestique ait des 
loisirs sains et élevants; enfin que 
la domestique a heures de 
loisirs ou de  désemparement, 


se 


ses 


*F.-M. Braun, o.p., “Sous le Signe de la 
Charité” p. 56. 

7Consulter a& ce sujet “Le Mouvement 
Ouvrier” et “La Jeunesse Ouvriére’’, livrai- 
son de novembre 1941. 
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Marie HAMEL 
trouve dans un “home jociste” 
l’atmosphére réconfortante qui lui 
sied, 

La rurale 
Nous ne saurions trop. dire 
l’opportunité de ces revendications 
en faveur de cette classe spéciale 
de travailleuses. La guerre a ap- 
porté de nombreux changements 
dans le monde des travailleurs 
canadiens. I] vy a deux ans a peine, 
nous nous plaignions du chomage, 
aujourd’hui la main d’oeuvre com- 
pétente nous fait défaut. Dans 
l'emploi féminin, il est intéressant 
d’étudier le mouvement ascendant 
qui sy manifeste. Les anciennes 
commis de magasins sont devenues 
sténographes, comptables; les an- 
ciennes domestiques ont pris leur 
place; il en est résulté une migra- 
tion intense des jeunes filles des 
régions rurales vers la ville, quel- 
ques-unes pour se diriger vers les 
usines de munitions, les autres vers 
le service domestique, soit dans les 
foyers ou les restaurants et hotels. 
Il est fréquent de nos jours de lire 
dans les courriers de village de nos 
grands quotidiens: “Mlle X est 
partie récemment pour Y oti elle 
travaillera dans une usine de muni- 
tions’. Pauvres enfants qui se 
laissent leurrer par le mirage d’un 
salaire qui leur semble fabuleux! 
Elles ne sont pas longues a s’aper- 





cevoir qu'une fois payées, leur 
pension et les petites dettes qu’elles 
contractent pour se procurer des 
vetements, il ne ieui reste pas 
entre les mains une somme fantas- 
tique. Et puis, elles veulent sinitier 
a la vie de la ville. Les compagnes 
qui se font leurs guides, sont-elles 
toujours les plus désirables? Ot 
peuvent-elles trouver des “loisirs 
sains et élevants’’? 


La citadine 

Kt que dire de la jeune fille de 
la petite et de la grande ville? 
Celle de la petite ville, a moins de 
trouver un emploi chez elle, se 
dirige vers les grands centres, ou 
services sont tres appréciés, 
puisque la population locale ne 
peut fournir suffisamment d’em- 
ployés pour tous les postes qui sont 
créés quotidiennement. Cette jeune 
fille, parvenue au lieu de ses réves, 
trouve difficilement a se loger con- 
venablement et a des conditions 
qui en rapport avec le 
salaire quelle gagne. Pour arriver 
a équilibrer son budget, elle doit 
surveiller ses dépenses minutieuse- 
ment. D’argent de poche, elle en a 
peu, et d’épargnes non _ plus. 
Désespérée est celle qui, dans l’ar- 
deur de sa croyait 
qu'elle serait en mesure d’envoyer 
une petite somme a sa maman qul 
s’est privée pour arriver a lui don- 
ner une bonne éducation, au petit 
frere qui commence études 
classiques, a la petite soeur malade, 
ete. 


ses 


solent 


générosité, 


ses 


Le fait le plus marquant qui 
caractérise la condition de la jeune 
fille de la grande ville, est peut- 
étre cette affluence des grandes 


or 
Q 


adolescentes qui fréquentent les 
maisons d’éducation donnant des 
cours d’affaires. Ces établissements 
regorgent d’éleves  désireux de 
gagner leur vie le plus tot possible. 
Les parents, stimulés par lappat 
du gain, exigent souvent que leurs 
fillettes quittent l’école ou le cou- 
vent avant d’avoir méme terminé 
leurs études. Il arrive que ces en- 
fants n’ont pour tout bagage in- 
tellectuel, qu'un cours d’études 
élémentaires; elles sont a l’age ot 
la mémoire est souple, ot! l’on peut 
vite acquérir les mouvements 
mécaniques requis pour la manipu- 
lation de certaines machines. Mais 
qu advient-il de la culture générale, 
de la connaissance de sa langue 
maternelle et de la langue seconde. 
Pour se servir d’une langue d’une 
maniére tout simplement  con- 
venable, il ne suffit pas d’appliquer 
les regles de la grammaire, il faut 
connaitre mille et un autre secrets, 
et Dieu sait si notre belle langue 
francaise en a! 


Qw'avons-nous a offrir? 

Kn somme, les problemes qui 
affectent la jeune fille d’aujour- 
(hui peuvent se résumer a cecil: 
protection—orientation—organisa- 
tion des loisirs. 


Nous avons, dans nos grands 
centres en particulier, des foyers 
sous direction religieuse ou laique, 
qui donnent asile aux jeunes filles, 
leur procurent chambre et pension. 
A Vheure présente, toutefois, ces 
foyers sont débordés. Pour obvier 
a cet encombrement, ne pourrait- 
on pas avoir un “systeme de 
dépistage de foyers privés” qui per- 
mettrait d’indiquer a la jeune fille 








qui cherche chambre et pension, 
ou. elle peut se loger en lieu sar. 
Aux gares, on devrait trouver des 
personnes responsables et compé- 
tentes en mesure d’offrir a larri- 
vante ot a la voyageuse les ren- 
seignements et Tlassistance dont 
elle peut avoir besoin. 

Il y a aussi le sort pénible de la 
grande fillette qui sort de nos 
institutions d’assistance a lage de 
seize ou dix-huit ans. Elle est bien 
formée sans doute, mais il faut lui 
éviter la transition trop brusque 
entre la vie de l’institution et celle 
du monde extérieur. Si on peut la 
placer dans un foyer honorable ot 


elle gotitera la joie de la vie 
familiale, son entrée dans la vie 


sera de beaucoup adoucie. Mais ce 
n'est pas tout, il faut lui trouver 
un emploi qui convient a ses apti- 
tudes, lui procurer des distractions, 
ete., et cest la ot nos oeuvres 
sociales sont nécessaires. 


La fille-mére 

Un autre aspect de la protection 
se présente dans le probleme de 
la fille-meére. Sil est un cas social 
ott le doigté, la discrétion, la con- 
naissance et la compréhension de 
la nature humaine sont nécessaires 
pour arriver a quelque résultat 
valable, c’est bien celui-la. A cette 
fin, le personnel du département 


de service social des maternités, 
pour accomplir une tache qui 


vaille, doit s’assurer la collabora- 
tion des foyers et autres oeuvres 
de protection de jeunes filles afin 
d’assurer a la fille-mére son réta- 
blissement dans une société dont 
elle se sent séparée. 
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Des loisirs 

Nous avons maintes oeuvres qui 
se dépensent dans le domaine de 
lorganisation des loisirs. Ici, lon 
envisage le coté pratique, et l’on 
donne des cours gratuits qui per- 
mettront aux jeunes filles d’amé- 
liorer leur sort en devenant plus 
compétentes dans la profession ou 
le métier qu’elles exercent. Ailleurs, 
on donne a Vlorganisation de 
cercles d’études, de programmes 
récréatifs, de sorties sportives, de 
camps, etc. Au_ service dit des 
loisirs s’ajoute celui d’un bureau 
de placement. Nous ne devons 
nous réjouir du fait que chez nous 
orientation professionnelle fait de 
plus en plus des progrés et que nos 
oeuvres sociales en prennent 
avantage. 


se 


Le probleme de l’heure semble 
étre, non pas tant la création de 
nouveaux services sociaux pour la 
protection de la jeune fille, mais 
bien plutot un affermissement et 
accroissement du champ d’activité 
des services existants. Les oeuvres 
dune donnée devraient 
étudier ensemble leur programme 
d’action en relation avec les besoins 
de la population qu’elles desser- 
vent, afin de s’assurer: 


région 


a) qu'il n’y a pas deux oeuvres 
qui fassent le méme travail, alors 
qu’une seule suffirait. 


b) que tous les divers cas 
sociaux se rattachant a la protec- 
tion de la jeune fille peuvent 


recevoir une solution. 

c) quil y ait collaboration ami- 
cale entre les diverses oeuvres, 
pour que ce ne soit pas l’intérét de 
telle ou de telle oeuvre qui prime, 
mais bien celui de “la jeune fille”. 








Child Welfare 


Miss Jessie Fullerton, the capable 
supervisor of British child guests 
in P.E.I., writes of that delight 
ful province’s welfare activities. 


in “The Island” 


ANY organizations in Prince 
Edward Island have a 
vital interest in child wel- 

fare for there is a deep conscious- 
ness that every child has an indis- 
putable right to “a sound mind in 
a sound body”. “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from 
it” is a fundamental belief of the 
Island Social Worker. 


The youth of to-day are the 


potential citizens of to-morrow. 
That they may be worthy citizens, 
imbued with a_ healthy, happy. 
democratic point of view, our 
organized citizens devote much 


time, thought and energy, as well 
as financial support to all efforts 
to this end. 


Child Protection 

On Prince Edward Island there 
is no province-wide welfare service 
such as exists in many other pro- 
vinces because the need does not 
seem evident,—chiefly — because 
there are no large cities, no slums, 
no major juvenile crimes and com- 
paratively little abject poverty. 
An effort is made, too, to control 
the type of moving picture ‘shown 


to children, which, it is felt. 
operates of itself. in’ the right 
direction. 

In Charlottetown and in Sum- 


merside, however, there are Chil- 
dren’s Aid doing tre- 
mendously valuable work. In both 


Societies 


ww 
ue 


J. R. FULLERTON 
of these centres an “Agent” 
capably administers the Society, 
and throughout the remainder of 
the Province similar responsibili- 
ties are carried by the Superin- 
tendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children, in the provincial 
government service. Major respon- 
sibilities of both the Societies and 
the Provincial Superintendent 
centre about (a) enforcement of 
regular and punctual attendance at 
school, (b) prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, (c) 
the care and protection of neg- 
lected and dependent children. 

During the past year there has 
been little or no truancy reported 
and the attendance at school has 
been good, except where sickness 
and epidemics made absences un- 
avoidable. There were a few cases 
of children absent for lack of pro- 
per and sufficient clothing, which 
becomes the prompt responsibility 
of the Society’s Agent. Free school 
books are also provided for the 
children of indigent parents. Each 
vear shows a marked improvement 
in this phase of child protection, 
due to the devoted service of these 
officials. 

The care of neglected and de- 
pendent children is demanding and 
receiving a great deal of thought in 
Prince Edward Island, else- 
where in the Dominion, for we find 


as 








ourselves with a most deplorable 
group of parents who are wholly 
incapable of providing and caring 
for their children and whose in- 
fluence is known to be detrimental 
to their welfare. From such in- 
fluences and surroundings it is 
often deemed wise to remove the 
children and many of them are 
made wards of the Children’s Aid 
Society or of the Superintendent. 
To-day there are 140 such wards, 
legally committed on the authority 
of the Juvenile Court whose judge 
has given to the Society or Super- 
intendent full jurisdiction over the 
children and the Society (or 
Superintendent) is authorized 
thereafter to take whatever action 
seems to be in the best interests of 
the child. Where it is possible, 
children are given care in good 
foster homes, some are placed in 
orphanages, while a few are al- 
lowed to remain in their own 
homes, under strict supervision. 
This latter course is adopted, 
usually, upon a request from the 
parents who make a_ solemn 
promise to improve the conditions 
of the home and surroundings. 


Delinquency 

Juvenile Delinquency is handled 
through Juvenile Courts. For- 
tunately a really bad boy is seldom 
heard of but the Province has its 
share of mischievious ones. The 
Society agents check all com- 
plaints of petty annoyances and 
bring them to the attention of the 
parents as a warning and in the 
hope that the offence will not be 
repeated and a summons of the 
Juvenile Court be avoided. 


The chief offences, of which 
these children are guilty, are 
petty thieving and damage of 


property. Though termed “minor 
offences” they are treated as 
“very serious” by the Juvenile 
Court judge, as he tries to instil 
into the child’s mind that all 
crimes have small beginnings. That 
this system produces good results 
is borne out by the fact that of 
all the cases so far recorded, 
eighty-five percent have not ap- 
peared in the court a second time. 
There is, however, a small per- 
centage of persistent offenders and 
these are committed, by the Judge, 
to terms in the Reform schools. By 
arrangement they are sent to Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick as there 


are no reformatories on Prince 
“ 
“dward Island. 
Recreation Interests 
Many conscientious welfare 


workers on the Island deplore the 
fact that, for some reason or other, 
sufficient time and thought have 
not been given, to provide for the 
youth of the Province, those things 
which would fill his leisure time 
with worthwhile interests. Kipling 
has said;— 
“If you can fill the unforgiving 
minutes, 
With sixty second’s worth of 
distance run, 
Yours is the world, — and 
everything that’s in it, 
And what is more—you’ll be a 
man, my son.” 


In this lack there is a definite 
challenge to all those who are 


really interested in child welfare 
and who would have a share in 





moulding the future citizenship of 
our province. 


Child Health 

Health services are directed by 
the provincial Public Health De- 
partment, through which free 
clinics of every type are available 
and children, whose parents are 
unable to pay are given, free of 
charge, vaccinations against small- 
pox and innoculations against 
diphtheria and scarlet fever. Re- 
cently free dental clinics were es- 
tablished through the co-operation 
of the Dental Society, the City 
Council of Charlottetown, and 
various service clubs, and under 
the supervision of the Public 
Health Nurses. Here children in 
need thereof are given free dental 
treatment. 

The work being done among the 
crippled children of Prince Edward 
Island, has won the praise and 
admiration of interested people all 
over the Dominion. Clinics are 
carried on by Dr. Acker, ortho- 
paedic surgeon of Halifax, Nova 


Scotia, under the sponsorship of 


the Red Cross Society, and 
through these, many pitifully 
handicapped children are now able 
to live normal, happy lives. 


Miscellaneous Services 

The Charlottetown Hospital 
operates a social service depart- 
ment with a staff of two nurses 
through whom school children re- 
ceive clothing and_ books, sick 
children are provided with pro- 
fessional treatment and medicine, 
and similar needs are met in their 
homes. 

The numerous church organiza- 
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tions and the Y.M.C.A. are keenly 
interested in child welfare. When 
many families were on relief, these 
organizations provided warm, well- 
balanced dinners daily for needy 
children. 

In some of the schools, where 


there are a great many under- 
nourished children, soup, cocoa, 


and milk are provided, through 
generous financial assistance from 
interested people. 


British Guest Children 

There are twenty-five British 
Guest Children on Prince Edward 
Island. They are in the care of a 
supervisor, retained by the pro- 
vincial “Department of Refugee 
Settlement”. 

Very little difficulty has been 
experienced in establishing these 
children in suitable homes. There 
have been no insurmountable pro- 
blems. In one or two cases adjust- 
ment was difficult and slow and a 
few changes had to be made. All 
are now most happily situated. The 
children have been extremely for- 
tunate in the type of foster parent 
with whom they have been 
placed. Love and care have been 
lavished upon them, and_ the 
children, even though they are 
quite young, are showing genuine 
appreciation. The foster parents 
seem, ever to be aware of the fact 
that, the day will come when they 
shall have to return to. their 
parents, those who have been com- 
mitted to their care and, with this 
in mind, they are striving to bring 
up their charges to be strong and 
healthy in mind and body and 
better in every way for their ex- 
perience in Canada. 








Voluntary Financing 
in War Time 


N THE first report on_ his 

stewardship to the House of 

Commons, the new Minister of 
National War Services gave con- 
siderable attention to the develop- 
ment of policy and procedures de- 
signed to control and direct the 
mobilization of Canadian volun- 
tary effort in wartime. 


War Charities Act 

In respect to war charities, the 
Minister’s pronouncement of policy 
will meet with general approval 
within Canada—‘“that the whole 
field of war charities has now been 
fairly well covered and that it 
should not be necessary for new 
organizations to be constantly 
brought into the field . . . consoli- 
dation of effort, rather than an ex- 
pansion in the number of funds 
should be sought. The division of 
war charities will seek to carry 
this principle into effect and an 
effort will be made to prevent any 
rapid increase in the number of 
organizations to be _ registered 
under the act.” 

The Minister's report on the 
number of charities registered and 
the amount of money contributed 
thereto was its own underlining of 
the wisdom of direction. From 
September 13th, 1939, the date of 
assent to the War Charities Act, 
to October 29th, 1941, a total of 
1.312 central funds and 821 branch 
funds had been registered; an 


‘House of Commons Debates, November 
5th, 1941, p. 4441. 


The Honourable J. T. Thorson, 
Minister of National War Services, 
reports to the House of Commons.* 


aggregate of 2,183 funds, of 
which to date 15 have been can- 
celled by official action and 49 
have lapsed on request of the 
registrants; 31 central funds have 
been cancelled through absorption 
as branches of other funds, so that 
at the moment 1,217 central funds, 
852 branch funds, or a total of 
2,069 war charities are operating 
in the Dominion. Including the 
1939 and 1940 appeals of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society and 
of the various national agencies, 
now in the Canadian War Services 
Fund, nearly $27 million was con- 
tributed by the Canadian public 
to these funds from September 
1939 to March 3lst, 1941. 

The extent of registrations and 
of the funds involved justifies the 
tighter controls, brought in by the 
Department, requiring that at least 
75% of all money contributed to 
war charities must, in gross, be de- 
voted to the purposes of the 
appeals and not to the payment of 
the means of raising the funds, and 
that no registered fund may bring 
in talent from outside Canada 
without the permission of the 
Minister. Mr. Thorson described at 
length the creation of the Na- 
tional War Charities Fund <Ad- 
visory Board, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. C. L. Burton of 
Toronto, which deals with all 
applications for proposed national 
campaigns for war charities. The 
Minister emphasized that the 


Board acts only in an advisory 
capacity and the Minister accepts 
its recommendations only as he 
approves thereof. The National 
War Charities Fund Advisory 
Board “exercises careful budgetary 
supervision over the budgets pre- 
sented by the various organiza- 
... The objective of the 
drive is fixed after the budgets have 
been carefully supervised in’ this 
manner... . If the public contri- 
butes more than the objective . . . 
the various organizations who 
participated in the drive submit 
supplementary budgets to the Ad- 
visory Board”. After checking of 
these requests for supplementary 
distribution of funds, the Advisory 
Board makes its recommendations 
to the Minister as to whether 
further funds should be released to 
the organizations concerned. 


All the funds 
through the national 
are paid into the “Canadian War 
Services Fund Incorporated”, a 
body constituted from representa- 
tives of the participating organiza- 
tions, and out of which the funds 
are then paid on the Minister's 
direction, again accepting — or 
amending, as he sees fit, the re- 
commendation of the Board. 


tions. 


contributed 
campaigns 


1942 War Services Campaign 

The Minister officially advised 
Parliament of the policy and plans 
for 1942 campaigns already made 
public by his Department, namely. 
that at a date to be fixed in the 
spring of 1942, the Canadian 
Legion, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Salvation Army (apparently 
both for its home and its war ser- 
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vices), the Y.M.C.A. (apparently 
for its community and home ser- 
vices in all centres but those in 
which it is in Community Chests, 
as well as for its war services), 
the Y.W.C.A., the Imperial Order 
of the Daughters of the Empire, 
the Navy League, and_ the 
Canadian Red Cross Society (both 
for its home and its war services) , 
will participate in a national cam- 
paign for a sum estimated to call 
for $17 to $20 million. 

The Minister reported that the 
auxiliary services in the national 
campaign in 1941 had an objec- 
tive of $5,500,000 (it will be re- 
membered that this allowed for a 
margin of about $350,000). The 
generous response of the people of 
Canada brought in $7 million. The 
Canadian Red Cross Society cam- 
paign in 1940 was for $5 million 
from which $6 million re- 
ceived. (It is understood that 
casual contributions from various 
enterprises during the year totalled 
another million dollars at least). 
The Minister made no statement 
as to the budget of the I.0.D.E. 
for other than the four Western 
Provinces, which were the only 
ones to participate in last year’s 
drive, nor for the Navy League 
budget, but it has been estimated 
that these two _ organizations, 
through their own efforts last year, 
and without a national appeal, 
must have raised and expended 
between $500,000 and $600,000. 

Thus the objective which is now 
being discussed for the 1942 appeal 
of these combined auxiliary war 
services ($17 million) would repre- 
sent an increase of $4 to $5 million 


was 








over their combined objectives in 
1940-41, and an increase of about 
$4 million in the actual givings of 
the Canadian public. 


Community Services 

The Minister made quite clear 
that the co-ordination and con- 
trols sought in the area of war 
appeals was the objective of the 
Government for all appeals to the 
public during wartime. “The 
general policy”, he said, “is this, 
that the fall of the year should be 
reserved for drives of a peacetime 
nature, such as community chest 
drives and appeals of other public 
welfare organizations of a similar 
nature; for the government realizes 
the necessity of maintaining the 
ordinary everyday charitable ac- 
tivities of the communities of 
Canada. Then it is proposed that 
the spring shall be reserved for all 
the national war service organi- 
zations, including organizations 
which supply auxiliary services to 
our troops, the Canadian Red 
Cross Society and other national 
organizations. This will leave the 
rest of the year clear for the 
necessary government financing by 
way of campaigns for war savings 
certificates and war loans.” 


* * * 


The Department of National 
War Services, within range of its 
responsibilities and leadership, is 
doing its part in an endeavour to 
clarify the situation and conserve 
effort and funds and time on the 
part of a very generous Canadian 
public. It would appear that their 
efforts should receive much more 
vigorous and co-operative rein- 


forcement from the ordinary com- 
munity services along possibly two 
linés of major action. 

The first is that the provinces 
and municipalities should bring in 
legislation designed to provide 
supplementary controls, under ad- 
ministration by the municipal 
governments, for the registration 
of all appeals for voluntary funds 
for the home services which, ob- 
viously, are not registered under 
the War Charities Act. 

In the second 
should be a_ greater sense of 
partiotic unselfishness and a 
greater effort towards planning on 
a co-operative basis for their ser- 
vices and needs among the all time 
services in the average Canadian 
community. 

Having said this, it is only just 
to point out that a serious bar to 
the development of this better 
partnership and control is the 
very confusing situation for the 
Canadian public and for’ the 
average community which persists 
through the recognition of the 
right of certain of the national 
agencies to include in a general 
war appeal for war funds, very 
substantial budgets for their or- 
dinary community and home ser- 
vices work. There can be no 
begging the fact, in wartime, that 
an appeal directly for war services 
sweeps along with more continuity 
and less questioning of budgets 
than is the case in what should be 
meticulous examination of the 
necessity, programme, efficiency, 
and budget of any ordinary com- 
munity services. In the Canadian 
communities, well established and 


place, there 


reputable services such as the 
Children’s Aid Societies, the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses, the local 
branches of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, the 
Boy Scouts, to name only a few, 
must carefully assess their pro- 
gramme and present their needs 
for funds for local operation to 
their own local constituency and 
stand, or fall, by their judgment. 
By the inclusion in a national ob- 
jective for war services, in huge 
aggregate amounts, of local budgets 
for the local or community under- 
takings of national organizations 
whose primary appeal to the public 
is for war work, all these necessary 
controls so patiently built up in 
the communities are apt to be 
frustrated. As a matter of fact, in 
scores of communities local budgets 
are apt to be included for com- 
munity projects in a national war- 
time appeal where no such _pro- 
jects were carried on in that com- 
munity prior to the war, or were 
perhaps being carried on, on a 
much smaller scale and with a very 
small comparative contribution in 
community funds. 


When powerful and established 
services such as some of the na- 


tional agencies are allowed to 
carry these community  objec- 
tives in the war drive in their 


war budgets in the average com- 
munity, the comparatively small 


budgets of the other regular 
community agencies face grave 


difficulties in co-operative organi- 
zation for the autumn community 
campaign which Government 
policy favors. In the larger com- 
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munities, remarkable 
economy, efficiency, and co-ordina- 
tion in planning have marked the 
absolute separation of the local and 
national budgets of the com- 
munity and wartime needs of 
several of these agencies. 

One that 
the inclusive war service budgets 
of all these national organizations 
shall be segregated and become 
the objective of the War Services 
Campaign in 1942, and that the ag- 
gregate community budgets of the 
home services of the agencies there- 
in (such as the Salvation Army, 
the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
and the Y.M.C.A.), — shall 
totalled separately and carried as a 
supplementary budget, designated 
clearly as for the community work 
of these organizations, and, in the 
aggregate, carried as a_ supple- 
mentary budget to the War Ser- 
vices Fund drive. In effect, the 
local Y.M.C.A.’s budget in their 
1940 separate drive, and in the 1941 
combined observed _ this 
principle by keeping the cards and 
for their local work 
separate in their appeals. The 
‘Y.M.’ remained within the Com- 
munity Chests, wherever they 
were already members, for their 
community needs. 


success, 


suggestion proposes 


be 


drive, 


campaign 


There will be agreement with the 
Minister’s modest claim that in 
the co-ordination of war charities 
“satisfactory progress has been 
made”. That progress will be the 
Canadian people’s hope for an in- 
creasing clarification of a very dif- 
ficult and complicated field. C.W. 








W omen 


The Department of War Services 
on November 5th announced the 
creation by Order-in-Council of a 
new Division in that Department. 


in Community Service 


y Order-in-Council tabled in 
the House of Commons on 
November 4th, 1941 (P.C. 
8488, October 31st, 1941), the De- 
partment of National War Services 
establishment was changed to pro- 
vide six major divisions. The fifth 
of these is described in the Order- 
in-Council as established “To pro- 
mote the co-ordination of the 
voluntary efforts of the women of 
Canada and to encourage the or- 
ganization of women’s voluntary 
services on a community basis, 
with a view to their best utilization 
for the needs of their communities, 
the maintenance of national morale 
and the furtherance of the welfare 
of the nation.” 

In reference to this Division, the 
Minister of National War Services, 
speaking in the House on Novem- 
ber 5th, reviewed the participation 
of women in increasing number in 
war industries and the provisions 
for enlistment now in the Canadian 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps, and the 
Canadian Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force, for which he reported in- 
quiries in excess of 16,000 and 
5,000 applications recommended 
for acceptance for service. Con- 
tinuing, the Minister stated— 
“The women who keep the heart 
of the nation sound by doing their 
daily tasks in the homes and in 
the communities are doing war 
service of the highest possible 
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As WELFARE _ goes to press, 
little further word is available. 
order. It is essential in time of 


war, even more so than in peace 
time, that the life of the com- 
munity should be maintained, that 
the aged and the needy should be 
assisted, that the dependents of 
our fighting men should be com- 
forted in time of need and that 
the men themselves should be en- 
couraged and remembered. It 
also essential that the great na- 
tional war auxiliary services or- 
ganization, and such great national 
organizations as the Canadian Red 
Cross Society and other war 
charities, should be fully — sup- 
ported. The women can organize 
in a variety of ways: two plans 
were at first suggested to me; one, 
that representatives of the great 
women’s organizations of Canada 
should asked to i 
Canada in a_ conference 
view to building a great women’s 
organization for co-ordination pur- 
poses. That plan was discarded. 
The great national 
ganizations of Canada are doing 
excellent service in_ their 
respective fields. Another plan is 
being adopted in the place of the 
one that I have mentioned. It is in 
the communities of Canada that 
the women of Canada will be doing 
their work. We have therefore felt 
that we should take steps to pro- 
mote the organization by the 
women themselves of women’s 


is 


assemble 
with 


be 


a 


women’s or- 


own 


organizations on the basis of what 
I shall call community solidarity. 
The women in their own com- 
munities can organize and co-or- 
dinate their activities on the basis 
of this community solidarity. They 
can form pools’ of volunteer 
workers in their own communities 
for all of the purposes of the com- 
munities and for the purposes of 
the nation as well. In that way, I 
suggest, they can best mobilize 
their efforts in the maintenance of 
the morale of our country. 
2 * * 


The task which this Division 
will face is one full of potentiality 
or of the gravest difficulties as two 
major premises are recognized. 

The first of that 
throughout the country there are 
in most communities re- 
servoirs of capable, experienced, 
generous volunteers, both men and 
women, who, throughout the years 
of unceasing warfare for the social 
needs of the people, have been the 
very backbone of voluntary wel- 
fare effort in this country, and the 
strong supporting forces of the in- 
creasing development of our ex- 
panding public welfare 
In community upon community, 
the situation calls rather for the 
adaptation of the enlarged volume 
of women, particularly, anxious to 
give part-time services into these 
existing structures, rather than the 
development along the alternate 
line of special war-time services 
into which the established and 
experienced voluntary corps would 
have to be keyed. 

The other requisite that 
nothing should now develop to put 


Is 


these 


proven 


services. 


is 
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back the hands of the clock and 
to regard the voluntary contribu- 
tion of men and women in the 
community building and the need 
of their communities being 
carried on in separate compart- 
ments. Particularly in the decade 
of the depression, there has been 
the most strengthening and ex- 
panding partnership through com- 
munity service bureaux, Councils 
of Social Agencies, and citizens’ 
undertakings generally, in which 
the women’s organizations, the 
Boards of Trade, the men’s service 
clubs, the women and men’s pro- 
fessional service groups, and 
similar bodies, have found an en- 
riching and enlarging partnership, 
with each bringing their own 
peculiar contributions to the con- 
solidation of community planning, 
undertaking, and financing. 

“Male and female He 
them”, and great care will have to 
be exercised that nothing should 
which would 
women’s effort in the community 
from that of men, ironically enough 
when women, for the first time m 


as 


created 


develop isolate 


Canadian history are being taken 
into the armed forces as auxiliary 
reserves with their brothers. 


Upon the wisdom, discretion and 
understanding of the Minister of 
National War Services, we shall 
have to depend for the conserva- 
tion of all that has been built up 
by the community services in their 
organization and enlistment of 
voluntary effort. On the proof of 
the Minister’s understanding and 
collaboration to date we build our 
hope of the future. C.W. 








Because the question of the conscien- 
tious objector is arising from _ time 
to time in the experience of our 
social agencies, WELFARE makes this 
summary of the situation. 


Conscientious Objectors 


in Canada 


ANADIAN provisions for com- 
pulsory national — service 
from persons claiming con- 

scientious objection to bearing 
arms or to undertaking combatant 
service are found in the National 
War Service Regulations, 1940.* 

The administration of the Na- 
tional War Services Regulations is 
in the hands of the Department of 
National War Services, and carried 
out through the National War 
Services Board and_ Divisional 
Registrars. These Boards are ap- 
pointed for different administra- 
tive divisions of the country and 
consist of three members, the 
Chairman of whom shall be a 
Judge of a Superior or other Court 
of the Province in which the major 
part of that administrative division 
is situated. 

Any conscientious objector may 
apply, at his own expense, for an 
order or direction of the Board for 
postponement of his military train- 
ing, subject to certain stipulations 
as to time, etc., laid down in the 
Regulations. 

His application for deferment 
may then be heard by the Board or 
a member thereof, or by a Judge 
or qualified Magistrate within the 
area who shall determine finally 
whether the claimant is entitled to 
postponement. 

A similar consideration is avail- 


“PC. 1682, Amended P.C. 
4019, June 6, 





March 18, 
1941, 


1941; 
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able to members of the Mennonites 
and of the community of Doukho- 
bors, who came to Canada under 
special arrangements in 1873 and 
in 1898, or their descendants, who 
have been continuously resident 
in Canada and continuously mem- 
bers of these sects. 

Alternative training, service, or 
work shall be in such places and of 
such nature as may be prescribed 
from time to time under the Regu- 
lation, and the organization and 
operation of work camps for this 
alternate training or service may 
be arranged by agreement with 
any Department of the Dominion 
Government or with any Depart- 


ment of any Provincial Govern- 
ment. 
In all three categories where 


the Board has granted postpone- 
ment of military training, it may 
direct that any such person, if 
medically fit for military training, 
shall be required to report along 
with the class of his age to carry 
out such “alternative training, ser- 
vice or work as the Board may 
direct”. Naturally, the period of 
this special training, service, or 
work is to be equivalent but not 
to exceed that required in actual 
military training. 

Failure of any man in this group 
to proceed in accordance with 
Regulations makes him guilty of an 


offence and liable to imprisonment 
Continued opposite page—>» 


Dependent Children of ‘Enlisting’ Women 


HORTLY after the announce- 

ment of the opening of enlist- 

ment to women in_ the 
Auxiliary Army and Air Force 
Corps, representations were made 
to the Council as to the applica- 
tions of several women, for care 
of their young children by the 
social agencies, to permit their own 
enlistment. In some cases the 
fathers were already overseas and 
the homes provided for through 
dependents’ allowances. In certain 
cases, quite unusual ingenuity and 
consideration were being exercised 
to make enlistment and 
overseas possible. 

Officials of the different provin- 
cial child protection services and 
of certain of our major family wel- 
fare agencies were consulted, and, 
with but one exception, their 
opinion was unanimous to the 
effect that, until every resource of 
able-bodied manpower and young 
womanhood had been mobilized in 
the war effort, there was neither 
need nor justification for accep- 
tance of a woman for active ser- 
vice, when this would mean care of 
her children under 16 years of age, 
by other than the mother. 


service 


Representations were thereupon 


for a term not exceeding twelve 
months, with or without hard 
labour, or to a fine of from $50.00 
to $200.00, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Men required to participate in 
such alternative training, service, 
or work receive remuneration at 
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made to the Chiefs of the armed 
services, to the effect that while 
Canadian welfare agencies were 
prepared to do everything in their 
resources to facilitate the care of 
active service dependents, any 
such development projected 
would nullify all the principles and 
experience on which our present 
measures of social aid and family 
and child protection were founded. 
Nor, it was pointed out, could it be 
considered a justifiable use of staff 
and funds, provided through public 
grant or voluntary donation, to 
assume the care of children to re- 
lease their own mothers for active 
service, until and unless the mili- 
tary situation assumed practically 


desperate aspects. 


as 


The responses of the Chiefs of 
Staff were immediate and along the 
lines of cordial co-operation which 
the social agencies have come to 
rely on from the Adjutant General, 
the Chief of the Air Staff, and the 
Chief of the Naval Staff. No 
woman, with dependent children, 
will be accepted in any of the 
forces, and ‘dependent child’ for 
these purposes, will be interpreted 
to mean a boy under 16, and a 
girl, under 18 years of age. C.W. 


fifty cents per day, but no clothing. 


The Crown is not liable for any 
claim arising out of the disability, 
illness or death of any man while 
engaged in this alternate service 
or training, nor do his dependents 
benefit as do soldiers’ dependents. 








Anthology of 


By courtesy of the Ottawa Library 
Association WELFARE will re- 
view each issue, the season's best 
book of “social significance’. 


Children’s Literature 


ERE is a big book full of 

stories. “Big” in this case 

means 917 pages, including 
the index of authors and titles, the 
pronouncing glossary that tells you 
how to say “Meigs”, “Dom- 
browski”’, “Yeats”, “Cuchulain’’, 
“Oisin”, “Pinocchio”, “Psyche”, 
“Roncevalles’, “Shqyptar” and 
three-hundred and eight others; 
twenty-nine pages of biographical 
notes; a graded reading list and 
other bibliographies; a_ list of 
psychological studies of childhood; 
lists of the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards—the former for the writer 
of the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature 
for children” (chosen from the 
books of one calendar year), and 
the latter for the illustrator of the 
most distinguished picture book 
for children published during the 
preceding year; an account of il- 
lustrators of children’s books, and 


thirteen pages on the story of 
children’s literature. The rest of 
the book is the anthology of 


stories for children, with nursery 
and rhymes, _ ballads, 
other narrative verse, lyric poems, 
fables, folk tales, and fairy stories 
from many lands; nature stories, 
biography, and fiction. 


nonsense 


If you are in a receptive mood 
when you open this book, it may 
be Ike the opening of treasure- 
chests, or of doors into green and 
sunny gardens, familiar yet mar- 


Epna JOHNSON 
AND Carrie E. Scorr 


vellous, exploring which you notice 
the beauty and mystery of every 
flower; gardens that lead into 
shadowy woods where strange 
beasts live—not always terrifying, 
but almost always talking beasts. 

However, for this experience you 
must let yourself slip back into the 
ways of childhood, giving leisurely 
attention to little things; read and 
read again, forgetting your grown- 
up self, your twentieth-century 
blues, and the activities that make 
you hustle. You should read aloud 
from this book, because most of 
the tales as well as the poems are 
the kind that are made for telling; 
you could read it to yourself if 
there is no one to listen, though 
of course it would be more 
agreeable to have—or to win—an 
attentive audience, preferably of 
children. 

Canadian children do not always 
get a balanced view from radio 
word-pictures and home talk. True, 
their outdoor life and the less 
repressive discipline, the lack of 
dialect and class barriers lets them 
be bolder and more sociable than 
many children of the English 
middle classes; but they are less 
likely to acquire, while young, a 
respect for tradition and culture, 
and there are subtleties of feeling 
and emotion that they want to but 


cannot begin to express ade- 
quately. 
You wonder whether Mother 


Goose nursery rhymes, and non- 
sense verses are justifiable? First, 
they have a diversion value; they 
are about familiar objects and 
familiar actions, but these are 
made into play; the commonplace 
quality is taken from common 
things: 
I had a little hen, the prettiest ever seen; 
She washed me the dishes, and kept the 
house clean; 
She went to the mill to fetch me some 
flour; 
She brought it home in less than an hour; 
She baked me my bread, she brewed me 
my ale; 
She sat by the fire and told many a fine 


tale. 
If encouraged, children would 
help make their own _ nursery 


rhymes; parents can make verses, 
with a bit of absurdity in them to 
make the child wonder, rhyme and 
rhythm to accompany the action. 
Work becomes play. 

The fables were perhaps origi- 
nally meant to be didactic. The 
child may like them for their narri- 
tive—the plot, the trick, the sur- 
prise ending. 

Folk-tales and fairy-tales often 
are made dramatic by the use of 
repetitive effects, cumulative in- 
terest, and a climax, and often 
they are beautiful and charming; 
they measure up to the standards 
of good literature in that “they 
present life in all its countless 
varieties; they are simple in detail, 
and abound in dramatic action; 
they are expressed in picturesque 
language, harmonized often by per- 
fect unity between word and 
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thought. 
cultivate the 


They exercise and 
imagination, thus 
enabling the child to recognize 
truth when he sees it”. One 
literary fairy tale, for example, 
that thrills by reason of its almost 
tangible descriptions is Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River”. 

The selection of myths for this 
anthology has been carefully made. 
“Myths are the keys which open 
up the world of allusion. .. . ” It 
would not have been wise for the 
compilers to include many myths 
that produce a feeling of inevitable 
disaster and doom; but most of 
them engender the feeling of awe 
in the presence of mighty forces, 
and this is not amiss. The English, 
Welsh and Irish legends and hero 
stories, which tell of the adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, King Arthur, 
Oisin, with kings, knights, abbots, 
wizards, monsters, maidens, magic 
steeds, enchanted swords, and life 
in the good green wood, are dear 
to the hearts of many children. 

Prefacing the Old Testament 
stories, the editors recommend the 
presentation of Bible stories as 
secular literature, on the ground 
that “If we once can divest our- 
selves of our awe and of the idea 
that the Bible is sacred, what a 
wealth of literary interest and 
beauty is revealed”. They feel that 
the child, reading the stories, will 
be “unconsciously preparing him- 
self for greater appreciation of 
English literature and at the same 
time falling under the spell of the 
Great Book itself”. 


The collection of nature stories 
is a mixture of imaginative and 








realistic types; the factual ones are 
the most interesting, and would 
attract the attention of many 
people who have not the usual 
interest in imaginary details. 

The characteristics of good 
juvenile fiction are treated at some 
length at the beginning of that 
section; this study, together with 
the bibliographies, would be of 
especial help to the school librarian 
who is trying to get a balanced 
list of books for teen-age reading. 

Realistic fiction leads naturally 
to an appreciation of biography 
which might be read to the child 
or student until he becomes suf- 
ficiently interested to read it for 
himself. As a supplement to history 
and citizenship study, this section, 
with its reading lists, is invaluable. 

Lastly comes nearly one hundred 
pages of narrative and lyric poetry, 
which should be read aloud. 

Perhaps you are accustomed to 
reading aloud or telling stories, 
and have none of that unnecessary 
and deplorable feeling of dismay 
that besets many a person when 
he hears his own voice for long. 

Perhaps you experiment with 
breath control and pace, like 
Charles Laughton, who uses _ his 
breath economically and can say 
a great many effective words be- 
fore stopping for air. If someone 
comes within earshot, you con- 
tinue without shame or apology. If 
it is only one person, he probably 
tries to catch the narrative. How- 
ever, if competition starts from the 
radio or from conversation not ad- 
dressed to you, you judge for your- 
self whether there is any hope of 
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your winning out. 

Maybe you do not have to use 
such wily ways to gain this sort of 
hearing in the family circle; but 
having achieved it, you will, in- 
geniously, before it is too late, get 
the children to tell the stories 
back, to themselves, or to you 
while you work and listen. 


Is all this worth trying? You 
argue that the children usually 
seem capable of finding their own 
entertainment; and you may pre- 
fer, for your own reading, less 
simple or more practical stuff 
which helps you to escape from 
your cares or enables you to cook 
still more tempting meals and be 
a lovely hostess. But it is much 
more than a matter of entertain- 
ment. True, it has a distraction 
value; but it can also equip the 
children with a wider range of 
language, a readiness of speech, a 
perception of rhythm, a liking for 
poetry, a fine assortment of allu- 
sions, laughable and beautiful; a 
background for school-work and 
for a knowledge of English litera- 
ture; an understanding of ways of 
life in other lands and other times; 
a stimulus for the other arts: draw- 
ing, painting, and dramatization; 
it can implant a sense of moral 
values in an undidactie way; instal 
a gentler, subtler culture than they 
get from comic strips, radio broad- 
‘asts and motion pictures; and it 
will give them something _ in- 
tangible to share and enjoy with 
you, which they will never forget. 





Anthology of children’s literature, com- 
niled by Edna Johnson and Carrie E. Scott; 
illus. in full color by N. C. Wyeth. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 917 p. U.S. Price 
$5.00. 


Labour’s Aims 


in War and Peace’ 


HE DIRECT statements. of 
British Labour leaders set 
forth in this book, are more 
in the nature of a creed than a 
political manifesto—a presentation 
which fits in well with the perils 


of the times and which is also 
closely related to the practical 


wisdom long associated with the 
public life of Britain. Their faith 
springs from a_ conviction that 
Britain can continue to transform 
herself from an imperialist’ and 
capitalist state to a social democra- 
cy, without internal bloodshed. In 
stating this faith, they are heir to 
the noblest political thought and 
action in the long experience of 
their country; in expressing it at 
the present time, in the midst of an 
unprecedented conflict, they are 
keenly aware of the desire of the 
British people for a peace settle- 
ment in which the attributes of 
democracy will be a greater reality 
than they have ever been in the 
past. 


British Labour leaders hate 
Nazism and all for which it stands, 
They have hated it consistently 
and intelligently ever since it first 
revealed itself as a political factor. 
They have vigorously criticized 
National Government leaders for 
their weakness in opposing it. 
Their views on appeasement have 
*Labour’s Aims in War and Peace, by 


Clement R. Attlee, Philip Noel Baker, Hugh 
Dalton, B. Ayrton Gould, Arthur Greenwood, 


Prof. Harold J. Laski, Herbert Morrison, 
Leonard Woolf, with a Preface by Lord 
Snell. Loncoln-Praeger (Publishers) Ltd. 
$1.75. 
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A CoMPILATION 


probably deepened, but the unity 
which they seek today among all 
classes in Britain is entirely sin- 
cere. It springs from a_ clear 
realization that no matter what 
mistakes have been made in the 
past, the defeat of Hitler is essen- 
tial for the maintenance of any 
portion of their dearly bought 
liberties. In the bitterness of the 
present struggle British Labour 
realizes in a profound way that the 
things they have in common with 
other Englishmen are greater than 
their differences. British Labour 
will not fail in the struggle to sub- 
due Nazism as the enemy of a free 
way of life. They know what they 
would face should Hitler conquer. 
His defeat becomes their first war 
aim. 

Labour will, therefore, make 
sacrifices to aid the war effort, but 
in doing so it will not surrender 
the citadels of its freedom even to 
Englishmen. To many a working- 
man the British system of social 
services, so slowly and painfully 
built up, is the embodiment of the 
fruits of democracy. The labouring 
people of Britain, enjoying free 
expression of thought and speech 
for generations, do not, even today, 
take these services for granted, 
but they, and their leaders, are 
aware that they are a magnificent 
expression of the national unity of 
the country because democratic 
freedom strikes a deeper vein than 








imperialism. They realize that the 


present struggle is not “just 
another imperialistic war’. The 
evils of totalitarianism are too 


clearly in evidence. The virtues 
shining through the weaknesses of 
our democracy could not break 
through the deadly dark of Hit- 
lerism. 

Nevertheless, there is another 
side to the picture. It is impossible, 
from Labour’s point of view, to 


separate the war from the capi- 
talism which produced it, and 


whose shortcomings are an open 
book. Because of this, Labour is 
most insistent that the social ser- 


vice be fully maintained and 
strengthened wherever _ possible, 


and any sacrifices accepted, only 


after free consideration by the 
workers and their leaders. 
Labour looks forward to a 


Socialist Britain, a socialism built 
upon faith in its people. In this 
faith Labour plans for the heavy 
tasks of peace. It argues for re- 
moval of the poisoning influence 
of the vast inequalities in wealth, 
the restoration of the resources of 
Britain to her people, the organiza- 
tion of the Social Services without 
taint of charity. Plans must be 
carefully drawn now, they main- 


tain, for the prevention of unem- 
ployment after the war. Health, 
housing, and educational needs 
must be given greater considera- 
tion. 


No one wants to go back to the 
pre-war political set-up, and yet 
the independence of the conquered 
states of Europe must be secured. 
The obvious nature of this pro- 
blem leads at once to discussion by 
Labour leaders of the establish- 
ment of a new association of a 
commonwealth of states, the mem- 
bers of which will be compelled to 
give up part of their sovereign 
rights. The collective authority, 
whatever its name, must control 
military and economic power to 
the extent of being able to enforce 
peaceful behaviour, and to bring 
about a reduction of national 
armaments. Procedures must be 
worked out for the arbitration of 
all international disputes. The 
nucleus of this wider association 
will be the British Commonwealth 
and her Allies. Membership will 
be open to all nations, and within 
the framework of this new world 
order, men will enjoy not only 
freedom, but the richness of real 
co-operation, 


J.E.L. 
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A Naturalist in Canada 


N THE cool September evenings 
have you ever longed to be out 
in the open once more; tramp- 

ing along the roads and across the 
fields, climbing lofty peaks or 
wandering in the cool woods? Did 
you ever wonder as you went along 
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Dan McCowan 


of the effects of forest fire on wild 
life, which of the various plants 
you saw growing were edible— 
including the different toadstools 
and mushrooms? Reading stories 


of life in the west in the olden days 
did you ever wonder how pemmi- 
can, the staple food of the hardy 
pioneers and traders was made? 
If any of these or other like ques- 
tions have crossed your mind, you 
would enjoy this book. 

Readers of Mr. MceCowan’s 
former work “Animals of the 
Canadian Rockies” need no intro- 
duction this Scottish born 
Canadian naturalist. But to those 
who missed his former work we 
may say that the author is a keen 
observer of the world around him 
and a faithful recorder of what he 
sees. His interest is in all nature 
and nothing is too small to escape 
his attention. 

This book, which must be the 
result of years of observation, is 
much greater in range than his 
former one; for in this he deals not 
only with animals and not only 
with one section of the country but 


to 


with birds, insects, and plants 
(not ignoring the common weeds) 
in all parts of the Dominion. 


Having lived mainly in the West 
he knows and writes more about it 
but the East is not ignored. 

It is pleasant to come across a 
nature book, quiet different from 
the usual run, for they 
generally composed of anecdotes 
of personal observations with a 
few facts or else they are highly 
technical and useful only as books 
of reference. Mr. MceCowan’s book 
is neither one of these but an ex- 
cellent blend of the two. He not 
only tells of the impact of nature 
on man but also of the impact of 
man on nature. He is not afraid or 
ashamed of expressing his opinions 
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of his fellowmen or for their queer 
beliefs. 

In a chapter entitled “Holo- 
caust” he speaks with regret and 
annoyance of the destruction 
caused by forest fires—not merely 
of the trees which will take years 
to grow again but of the lives of 
thousands upon thousands of ani- 
mals, birds, and insects who were 
unable to escape, and of the de- 
secration of the lives of those who 
were. These, having to move into 
other areas, may cause overcrowd- 
ing and consequently a scarcity of 
food. 

In other chapters he tells how 
many kinds of plants seek to cover 
the world with their offspring by 
providing their seeds with wings 
or other equally ingenious means 
of transport; how the destruction 
of the food of a bird may cause it 
change entirely its feeding 
habits. Or again, it may be the 
habits of the pack-rat; or the age 
of living things or any other of 
numerous subjects of equal in- 
terest. 
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In one very interesting chapter 
he deals with our queer super- 
stitions about animals, birds, and 
plants, living and mythical. 

Written for a_ series of radio 
broadeasts with only minor 
changes made to adapt it to book 
form, the style has the flowing 
quality of absorbing speech. The 
chapters are short and_ pithy 
(sometimes one wishes they were a 
little longer and more detailed) 
and each one deals with a different 
subject. A certain amount of 
repetition does not greatly impair 
the quality of the book. 








WAR’S GRIP TIGHTENS .. . Continued from page 3 


difficulties but the basic right of 
the workers to declare a_ legal 
strike, or of employers to declare 
a lock-out, stand though subject to 
certain war controls in vital in- 
dustries. 

The new regulations bearing on 
strikes in war industries follow 
recognition of the usual procedures 
of a board of conciliation and in- 


vestigation, which must be ob- 
served in vital industries at all 
times, and in all essential war 


industries. Such board must have 
been appointed and shall have re- 
ported before a_ strike can 
legally considered. Should the em- 
ployees then desire to strike or to 
take a strike vote, they shall first 
advise the Dominion Minister of 
Labour of their desire, and if the 
latter then decides that any cessa- 
tion of work by a strike would 
“interfere with the efficient prose- 
cution of the war” he may order 
or direct that a_ strike be 
taken under the supervision of his 
Department and subject to pre- 
scribed restrictions. All employees 
who, in the Minister’s opinion, are 
or may be, affected by the pro- 
posed strike shall be entitled to 
vote, and the voting shall take 
place within five days of receipt 
of word of the employees’ desire 
to take the vote. 

Once the strike vote is taken, it 
shall be unlawful for any employee 
to go on strike unless a majority 
vote in favour thereof, and any 
employee, thereafter participating 
in any such strike or inciting others 
thereto, is liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 or imprisonment for 
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vote 
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a year, or both fine and imprison- 
ment. 


Credit Controls 

“War hath its victories, no less 
renowned than peace” for, in the 
general effort to conserve resources 
and curb consumer demand, the 
Dominion Government has acted 
in a sphere, in which, in ordinary 
times, the crusading social agency 
was referred to provincial juris- 
diction, namely instalment buying 
on credit. Obviously, it would not 


be feasible to endeavour to dis- 
courage inflation-producing  de- 


mands, by wage and price stabili- 
zation, by heavy taxation, and by 
high pressure for loans and savings, 
and leave open the drain of easy 
credit. So, partner to 1939’s better 
regularization of the small loan 
business, come credit buying con- 
trols as a “curtain-raiser” to these 
far-reaching stabilization pro- 
visions. 

“The volume of instalment sales 
in the first seven months of this 
year was 25% greater than in the 
same period of 1940, a year which 
itself shows a major increase in 
instalment buying,” the Minister 
of Finance stated, describing the 
apparent increased — purchasing 
power of the small buyer as “a 
mirage” not increasing “ability to 
buy” but making it “easier for him 
to go into debt”, with a “mort- 
gaging of future income: which in 
a war period is, at the best, un- 
certain”. 

The curbs, in this area, apply 
both to new and used goods listed 
in a detailed schedule of compre- 
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hensive nature and_ generally 
applying to a wide range of house- 
hold and personal items. 

Briefly the controls stipulate 
that, for all goods, other than pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, pur- 
chased on instalment, the down 
payment must be not less than 
one third of the total cash price 
(in no case less than $10) and the 
balance payable in full within 12 
months, in minimum monthly pay- 
ments of $5.00. The minimum 
down payment on automobiles for 
private use is 50% of the cash pur- 
chase price with the balance 
payable in 12 months on cars 
under $500 in value, and in 18 
months on cars over that price. 

Loans for business or farming 
purposes, or secured by real estate 
are exempt from the regulations. 


There will undoubtedly be in- 
convenience and apparent and 
possibly some actual hardship in 
the adjustment of the Canadian 
people to these new and rigid dis- 
ciplines but the maximum that 
any of us may be called upon to 
meet cannot be compared with 
the adaptations and sacrifice of 
our fellow subjects of the same 
King in the fortified British Isles. 
Once these new strange conditions 
and restraints in our free way of 
life have been faced, they will un- 
doubtedly prove beneficial in 
steadying individual and family 
life in the tremendous expansion 
of our production, and therefore, 
act as a ‘cushion’ against the vio- 
lent recoils of demobilization to 
the levels of our ordinary domestic 
and export trade. C.W. 





CANADIAN COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN RETURNS 
(November 8, 1941) 


City 
Montreal Financial Federation... 
Federation for Community 
Service, Toronto... 
United Jewish Welfare Fund, Montreal:.. 
Fed. of Jewish 


Philanthropies....... $310,000 
Jewish General Hospital.. 88,000 
Refugee and War Relief... 90,000 


Vancouver Welfare Federation........... 
Community Chest of Greater Winnipeg 
Montreal Federation of Catholic Charities. 
Hamilton Community Fund.. 

Ottawa Community Chests......... 
Toronto Federation of Catholic Charities...... 
Edmonton Community Chest... 

Calgary Community Chest...... 

Community Chest of Greater Victoria.. 
Halifax Community Chest.,..... 

London Community Chest.... 

Regina Community Chest....... 

Saskatoon Community Chest 

Kingston Community Chest...... 

Guelph Community Chest... 

United Jewish Welfare Fund, Toronto.. 


*Campaign launched later, and in progress. 
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Objective Percentage 
1941 raised Amount 
$752,000 100% $752,000 
$601,006 104.5% $628,113 
$491,000 101.5% $498,702 
$400,000 34% $133,108* 
$315,000 104% $330,838 
$190,000 100.4% $190,768 
$161,352 102% $164,100 
$160,000 103% $165,000 
.. $115,152 90% $103,686 
$ 86,700 116.7% $101,200 
$ 80,000 no report — 
$ 69,500 68% $ 47,347* 
$ 60,000 102% $ 61,500 
$ 55,000 85% $ 45,000 
$ 35,000 101.7% $ 35,600 
$ 33,000 100% $ 33,000 
$ 23/500 74%, $ 17,500* 
$ 18,800 95% $ 17,900 
— no report — 





COST OF LIVING AND SOCIAL AID 


children. But the scale just does 
not allow adjustment for larger 
families except at serious shelter 
skimping and rental of unsuitable 
and unhealthy accommodation. 


A cross-section study was made 
of food expenditures; none of the 
smallest families expended less on 
food than was deemed adequate, 
but 43% of the whole group did, 
with the costs of medical aid 
cutting in on many of these to ex- 
plain the diversion, while in larger 
families both rents and clothing 
were cut to meet the pressing de- 
mand of higher food costs. Where 
families owned their own homes, 
and where there were gardens, and, 
of course, where the wife was a 
good manager, even the allowance 
for the larger families was stretched 
and adapted with comparative 
adequacy. 

In many families promising 
children may have to leave school 
with the cancellation of allowance 
at 16 years of age. 

Past debts, especially for medical 
care and for furniture, were factors 
cutting in on the use of the present 
allowances,—92% of the furniture 
debts had been incurred since en- 
listment, indicating not only the 
depletion of household resources in 
relief families but also the wisdom 
of the new credit controls. Electric 
washing machines were a recurrent 
purchase with the group. 

No less than 66% of the families 
studied had outstanding medical 
bills, while the total amount, so 
owing, represented 36% of the 
entire debt of all the families. 


- » Continued from page 5 


These Vancouver facts would ap- 
pear to underline impressions, 
registered with agencies in many 
areas, namely that the immediate 
pressure in dependents’ allowances, 
at least, is not for over-all revision 
but for flexibility in payment of 
supplementary grants to larger 
families, and provision for emer- 
gency aid in sickness particularly, 
and for individual treatment of 


unusual cases where all the cir- 
cumstances indicate special or ad- 
ditional training for older children. 


Occasional cases of a single aged 
dependent may need upward re- 
vision too because of shelter con- 
ditions or costs in certain areas. 


* * * 


The Vancouver study seems 
definitely to indicate factual con- 
siderations generally lacking in 
this grave question of public 
policy. 

With the introduction of the 
price ceilings, speculation may be 
worth while as to the feasibility of 
some plan whereby ‘ceilings’ too 
are placed on public aid, and pro- 
vision made for the application of 
individual case work to the recog- 
nition of supplementary payments, 
varying with districts and circum- 
stances. This would recognize 
somewhat parallel principles to 
the provisions for the play of 
judgment and facts, which, it is 
understood, will mark the opera- 
tion, through local boards, of the 
prices control and wages control 
policies. Then we would possibly 
be more assured of meeting need 
where and as it existed. C.W. 
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